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WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 21, 1957 


Unirep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C. 


The subcommiteee (composed of Senators Stennis, Byrd, Syming- 
ton, Saltonstall, and Barrett) met, pursuant to call, at 10:05 a. m., in 
room 212, Senate Office Building. 

Present: Senators Stennis (chairman) (presiding), Byrd, Syming- 
ton, Saltonstall, and Barrett. 

Also present: Senator Bush; Lt. Col. Leo E. Benade, deputy staff 
director, Defense Advisory Committee on Professional and Tech- 
nical Compensation; Col. James Keck, staff member, Defense Ad- 
visory Committee on Professional and Technical Compensation; 
Harry L. Wingate, chief clerk; Herbert S. Atkinson, assistant chief 
clerk; T. Edward Braswell, Jr., and Kenneth E. BeLieu, of the com- 
mittee staff; and Dr. Edward C. Welsh, legislative assistant to Sen- 
ator Symington. 

Senator Stennis. The subcommittee will come to order. 

Gentlemen, I have a very brief statement here which outlines 
somewhat my study on this problem, and throws out some questions 
to be considered and, in the course of our hearings, answers them. 

If you will indulge me, I will read this statement; and then to 
doubly assure Mr. Cordiner we are glad to have him here today. He 
has a prepared statement which we all are interested in, and I 
hope we can give him a chance to present it as he sees fit, without 
interruption, and then we will question him. 

The subcommittee is highly honored to have with us Mr. Ralph 
J. Cordiner, president of the General Electric Co., who was 
chairman of the Department of Defense Advisory Pay Committee 
which recommended the basic pay scales now contained in S. 2014, 
jointly sponsored by Senator Symington and Senator Goldwater. 

Mr. Cordiner will testify on the findings and recommendations of 
his committee report. We all realize Mr. Cordiner’s committee has 
made a tremendous contribution to the complex problem of military 
pay, and this report will be extremely vital to the subcommittee 
in its work on the pay problem. 

The Chair regrets that hearings could not have begun earlier. The 
record should be clear, however, that the important testimony of Mr. 
Cordiner today represents the beginning of an intensive examination 
by the subcommittee of military pay and related problems. 

The major portion of the hearings, of course, cannot begin before 
the next session of Congress. In the meantime, much of the pre- 
liminary work will be completed during the recess. 
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The subcommittee, I hope, will approach the problem with a com- 

letely open mind as to the proper solution, “a I hope that is true. 
™ this nuclear age, our weapons are becoming more and more com- 
plex, and the armed services can be no better than the men who 
operate the equipment. We are all agreed that ways must be found to 
retain more of the superior officers and men in active service. 

Speaking for the Chair, I think some pay increases should be 
authorized. The Chair is convinced, however, that pay is only one 
of the reasons the services are losing essential officers and enlisted 
men. There are other reasons. 

We hear, among other things, charges of discrimination against Re- 
serve officers whom the services seek to retain. We should also 
recognize that in our long history of strong military leadership, there 
has been the element of pride in the profession which has retained 
many officers. I believe that there is no substitute for this personal 
pride. 

The Chair would also like to say that whatever additional pay 
results from this legislation will be further increased in the years 
ahead as military pay gradually increases. These costs are essential 
if we are to develop a top quality professional corps of officers and 
enlisted men. 

In order to pay for these essential costs, a way must be found to 
phase out military programs of lesser importance and to make better 
use of military manpower. In this connection, the subcommittee will 
want to know the plans of military departments for accomplishing 
their present jobs with a lesser number of men. All interested parties 
are invited to testify and make suggestions on this point. 

The subcommittee will also, I hope, examine the question of whether 
there is not an unjustified number of officers in the higher grades. 
On June 30, 1945, when there were over 12 million men in the armed 
services, the total number of officers on active duty in all services in 
the grades of O-6, colonel or equivalent, was 14,989. 

The services are now down to 2.8 million and are being further re- 
duced ; yet funds were requested for fiscal year 1958 for 14,213 officers 
in the grade of O-6. 

The subcommittee will also want to find out if the Cordiner Com- 
mittee plan will actually save any money. There has been a great 
deal of confusion on this point. ‘The Governors’ conference issued a 
resolution and it was my impression that they thought the plan would 
enable the budget to be cut $5 billion a year by 1962. The report 
indicates that by fiscal year 1962, there would be increased combat 
effectiveness reasonably measured in dollars at the rate of about $5 
billion a year. 

The subcommittee hopes to learn precisely who is responsible for 
the $5 billion figure; if the figure is accurate, what precise evidence is 
there in support. 

The various aspects of the problem I have just mentioned are only 
a portion of the questions which it will be the duty of the subcommit- 
tee to examine. 

I have outlined here, merely for the record and without taking one 
bit away from your approach, but for the record that anyone might 
read, a (1), (2), (3), (4), (5), (6) point statement of what we un- 
derstand is in your report. 
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Mr. Cordiner’s report indicates that the principal manpower prob- 
lem is the fact that young officers are not remaining on active duty 
beyond their period of obligated service, and skilled enlisted techni- 
cians are not reenlisting in sufficient numbers beyond their first enlist- 
ment. 

The pay increases which Mr. Cordiner recommends as a remedy to 
this problem are as follows: 

(1) Increases for senior officers and upper enlisted grades ranging 
from 31 percent for typical lieutenant colonel to 57 percent for ful 
general, and from 15 to 25 percent for the upper enlisted grades. 

No increases would be provided for junior officers or the lower en- 
listed men. Percentagewise, it is understood that about 39 percent of 
the total personnel in the Department of Defense would receive in- 
creases. 

(2) Two new pay grades for officers, O-9 and O-10, and two en- 
listed grades, E-8 and E-—9 would be authorized. 

(3) Longevity pay increases would be abolished for both officers 
and enlisted men, and step-in-grade increases would be authorized for 
some grades. 

(4) A term retention plan would be authorized whereby Reserve 
officers would receive a lump-sum payment of 2 months’ pay for each 
year of contract service with a maximum of 2 years’ pay. 

(5) Increases for those already retired under current pay laws. 

(6) The cost would be about $600 million annually in terms of in- 
creased pay appropriations; but this additional amount, according to 
the report, would be later offset by reduction in the training and mate- 
riel appropriations. 

We also have with us Col. James Keck and Lt. Col. Leo Benade, 
members of the pay committee staff, whom Mr. Cordiner has requested 
to assist him. 

If it is agreeable with the subcommittee, we will permit Mr. Cordi- 
ner to complete his prepared statement before asking questions. 

Gentlemen, as I say, Mr. Cordiner is here. We appreciate his being 
here. He came at some inconvenience to himself. 

We discussed this matter, not so much around the table as we did on 
the floor, and decided to open these hearings now with him; and I hope 
that he can present his statement without interruption. 

You may depart from your written text, Mr. Cordiner, whenever 
you feel that you wish to add a point. 

Senator Stennis. All right, Mr. Cordiner, you may proceed in your 
own way. At this point we will insert in the record the text of the 
bill S. 2014. 

(S. 2014 is as follows :) 


[S. 2014, 85th Cong., ist sess.] 


A BILL To change the method of computing basic pay for members of the uniformed 
services, to provide term retention contracts for Reserve officers, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, 

SecTIon 1. The Career Compensation Act of 1949 is amended as follows: 

(1) Title I is amended by adding the following new clauses at the end of 
section 102 (37 U.S. C. 231): 

“(1) Members of the Army National Guard or the Air National Guard while 
serving in that status, are considered to be members of the uniformed services. 
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“(m) The term ‘active duty’ includes active duty for training or any other 
full-time duty.” 

(2) Title II is amended as follows: 

(A) By striking out the heading thereof and present sections 201 and 202 
(37 U. S. C. 2382 and 233) and inserting the following in place thereof: 


“TITLE II—BASIC PAY AND SPECIAL PAYS 
“BASIC PAY—COMMISSIONED OFFICERS 


“Sec. 201. (a) For the purpose of computing the basic pay of commissioned 
officers of the uniformed services, pay grades are prescribed and monthly 


basic pay is established within each pay grade according to years of service in 
that grade as follows: 


Increased basic pay for years of service in pay grade 











Base 
“Pay grade rate 
After After After After After After 
1 year 2 years 3 years 4 years 5 years 6 years 
nibs cbc ciensnnnsxddnbbiban NS cot oie ooh n coamihed nghdeweabulsidcchneon abedeaison 
Re. OS Ue a i MOMs Dh Lc tie aka heb cd bibee lL eidccmatidncckbveslodsidedeubs bamesldidoe 
ME sterner aan etan eee 1, 300 Tenielhe tennant edichaiesansl mealies tsk deek dn dtonliiss waa cidiethinatsie hi iad Uerieitnds 
OS ie ee Rt te ee ge ee ee Ue, 
CP 6 Od wnlnsiathsen ox lakes GP ih~ detbo deeded 0 3 eee BOE Pitide tna diusledahcn=< . 
PEGG Lcdipbitsteutalostenduches 660 |. baie Re eats TE tnqunccknae 790 
Re he BCE ett ssa it 530 |. abt er aieii ds & GSS focidcisi.. 630 
RE ea diite ee ene ae Re 420 $432 445 $458 47 $485 500 
Ok. hienadetnS esha te 335 345 355 365 SPO FR idi Ue. 
OE . ctennea otiieuanansese 222 224 TE Dd ctttcdtaticd cig cbaind kedeaseiin be 





“(b) For basic pay purposes, commissioned officers are assigned by the rank 
or grade in which serving, whether under temporary or permanent appointment, 


to the various pay grades prescribed by subsection (a) of this section, as 
follows: 








“Pay Army, Air Force, and Navy, Coast Guard, and Coast Public Health Service 
grade Marine Corps and Geodetic Survey 
6-30.) Geleetahi dec ciil ALi. seh iis bes 

O-9 | Lieutenant general...........- WAOR ROMER 2. ode cnud baedabsve 

O-8 | Major general_--_-..........--- Rear admiral (upper half)_......| Surgeon General, Deputy 


Surgeon General, Assistant 
Surgeon General having 
rank of major general. 





Q-7 | Brigadier general..........-... Rear admiral (lower half) and | Assistant Surgeon General 

| commodore. having rank of brigadier 
general. 

0-6 Colonel. ......... hasta be MLL. csiScn = babachocwesye Director grade. 

0-5 Lieutenant colonel. _......._-- Commander-...........-...-...| Senior grade. 

I i le ool necrives cite wwhbaveiiee Lieutenant commander-.-.-_-_---- Full grade. 

0-3 NY a, win dinshbosbbhes Lieutenant !__-.--- ....-.--| Senior assistant grade. 

O-2 | 1st lieutenant !______. -$56eUL~ Lieutenant (junior grade) !___._- Assistant grade. 

O-1 2d lieutenant !___.........._.. DER ShidutinigaslnuidesdGaidieme Junior assistant grade. 








1A limited-duty officer of the Navy or Marine Corps in this grade is assigned to a warrant officer pay 
grade as prescribed in sec. 202 of this title. 


“(e) In addition to the pay allowances otherwise authorized by this Act, com- 
missioned officers of a uniformed service on active duty under a call or order 


that does not specify a period of thirty days or less, are entitled to additional 
increments of basic pay at monthly rates as follows: 








“Pay grade Monthly rate 
O-10--- wes i . — : $300 
I a a a eh nal I a gle ae i a a 250 
O-8___._. Erdudubipaatn de mitekubhsoobecanbesbbalans & 200 
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In the computation of retired pay, severance pay, or readjustment payments, 
authorized under any provision of law, or pay provided under section 680 of 
title 10, United States Code, or section 4 (ce) of the Armed Forces Leave Act 
(37 U. S. C. 33 (c)), the additional increment provided by this subsection may 
not be considered a part of the active duty pay or of the monthly basic pay of 
the applicable pay grades of the officers concerned. 


“BASIC PAY—WARRANT OFFICERS 


“Src. 202. (a) For the purpose of computing the basic pay of warrant officers 
of the uniformed services, pay grades are prescribed and monthly basic pay is 
established within each pay grade according to years of service in that grade 
as follows: 








Increased basic pay for 
years of service in grade 


“Pay grade Base rate 
Web ek cediccbhlicee bcs cede os ee a es $530 
Weta de acs ohne tg ange 4s adds macnn cheap waite ohnshs=bineneedincons 462 
Teint cxnteascenhtiiscantnatitniinabeineeinss ede miata nimeediensidindh maintenant cidamenednees 396 
We icc escewantdge ncn pcn cases atatincdaa nat snwee aah 350 





“(b) For basic pay purposes, limited duty officers of the Navy or Marine 
Corps in the following grades, whether under temporary or permanent appoint- 
ment, are assigned to the pay grades prescribed by subsection (a) of this section 
as follows and are entitled to the rates of pay prescribed therein: 


“Pay grade Grade 
TU i cnsadevtaciingntea ahi Lieutenant or captain. 
Wes. odes dcolal Lieutenant (J. G.) or first lieutenant. 
Tainan einte diced Ensign or second lieutenant. 


“BASIC PAY—ENLISTED MEMBERS 


“Src. 203. (a) For the purpose of computing the basic pay of enlisted members 
of the uniformed services, pay grades are prescribed and monthly basic pay is 
established within each pay grade according to years of service in that grade, 
as follows: 





























Increased basic pay for years of service 
in grade 
**Pay grade Base rate | 
| 
After2 | After4 | After6 | Afters 
years years years years 
} 

$100.00 | $410.00 | $420.00 | $430.00 | $440.00 
350.00 | 360.00 370. 00 a 
300.00 | 310.00 320, 00 330.00 }.-.....-.. 
250. 00 | 260.00 270.00 i 7 
210.00 | 220. 00 PE ta a ae one eee 
149.40 | 180.00 ToL Seas i 
ORS? |: M000 LLW..isulloodive in-dtasdeal 
85. 80 PS oun le eilcen dee lesnemteiniatiiiaede atinted * 
78.00 |_- eo eee . 


“(b) For basic pay purposes, enlisted members shall be distributed by the 
Secretary concerned, in the manner determined by him, in the various pay grades 
set forth in subsection (a). 
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“(e) Aviation cadets of the Navy, the Air Force, or the Marine Corps are 
entitled to monthly basic pay at the rate of 50 per centum of the base rate of 
a commissioned officer in pay grade O-1. 


“BASIC PAY—ENTITLEMENT 


“Src. 204. (a) A member of a uniformed service who is on active duty is 
entitled to the basic pay of the pay grade to which assigned, or in which 
distributed, in accordance with his years of service in that pay grade. For 
the purposes of this Act, a member of the Army National Guard or Air National 
Guard who is performing full-time training, training duty with pay, or other 
full-time duty, authorized by section 316, 508, 504, or 505 of title 32, United 
States Code, is considered to be on active duty. 

“(b) When a member of a uniformed service is ordered to active duty 
under an order that specifies a period of thirty days or less, or when a member 
of the Army National Guard or Air National Guard is called into Federal 
service under a call that specifies a period of thirty days or less, the time 
required to perform travel, as prescribed by regulations of the Secretary con- 
cerned, from home to first duty station, and from last duty station to home, 
is considered active duty. When a member of a uniformed service is ordered 
to active duty under an order that does not specify a period of thirty days or 
less, or when a member of the Army National Guard or Air National Guard 
is called into Federal service under a call that does not specify a period of thirty 
days or less, the time required to perform travel from home to first duty 
station and from last duty station to home, by the mode of transportation 
authorized in the orders of the member, is considered active duty. 

“(c) Any payments accruing under any law to any member of a uniformed 
service incident to his release from active duty or for his return home incident 
to release from that duty, may be paid to that member before his departure 
from his last duty station, whether or not he actually performs the travel 
involved. 

“YEARS OF SERVICE IN GRADE 


“Sec. 205. (a) Except as provided in subsections (b)—(d), all periods of service 
of a member of a uniformed service in a pay grade, whether or not on active 
duty, shall be credited in determining his years of service in that pay grade. 
However, for the purposes of this section— 

(1) no service which preceded a period of more than three months 
during which the person concerned was not a member of a uniformed service 
may be credited ; 

“(2) a member who is serving on active duty in any grade while holding 
another grade is considered to be serving only in his active duty pay grade; 

(3) a member who, while he is not on active duty, holds a temporary 
grade that is higher than his Reserve grade, is considered to be serving 
only in that temporary grade; 

“(4) an enlisted member, or warrant officer, of the National Guard who 
is also a Reserve commissioned officer is considered to be serving as com- 
missioned officer only when he is on active duty as a commissioned officer; 
and 

“(5) a member who served in a pay grade before becoming eighteen years 
of age may be credited with that service under regulations prescribed by 
the Secretary concerned. 

“(b) For the purpose of determining years of service in a pay grade, a member 
of a uniformed service whose name is on a temporary disability retired list, or 
any other retired list, of a uniformed service, and who is entitled to retired pay, 
or who is entitled to retainer pay as a member of the Fleet Reserve or Fleet 
Marine Corps Reserve, is not considered to be serving in his pay grade when he 
is not on active duty. However, a member of a uniformed service whose name is 
on a temporary disability retired list and who is restored to active duty in his 
uniformed service under section 1211 of title 10, United States Code, is entitled to 
credit for the years of service in his pay grade while he was on that temporary 
disability retired list. 
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*“(c) For the purpose of determining years of service in a pay grade, a member 
of a uniformed service who is— 

“(1) reduced to a lower pay grade for other than inefficiency or disci- 
plinary reasons; 

“(2) reenlisted in a regular component of a uniformed service within 
three months after release from active duty as an officer of that uniformed 
service ; 

“(3) ordered to active duty in a pay grade lower than that of any tem- 
porary or permanent grade he holds; or 

“(4) discharged from a Reserve enlistment for immediate enlistment in 
a regular component of a uniformed service in a pay grade lower than his 
Reserve grade; 

is entitled, if he has served in the higher pay grade for at least one year, to the 
highest pay of the pay grade to which he is reduced, ordered to active duty, 
enlisted or reenlisted. A member who is so reduced, ordered to active duty, 
enlisted, or reenlisted and who has not served in the higher pay grade for at 
least one year or a member who is reduced to a lower pay grade for inefficiency 
or for disciplinary reasons, is entitled to credit, in the pay grade to which reduced, 
ordered to active duty, enlisted, or reenlisted, for his years of service in the 
higher pay grade in addition to any time previously served in the lower grade. A 
member who is reduced to a lower pay grade for inefficiency or for disciplinary 
reasons, and who is later promoted to the pay grade in which he was serving 
before being reduced, is not entitled to credit, in the pay grade to which pro- 
moted, for his previous service in that grade. 

“(d) If any of the service of a member of a uniformed service in his current 
step in his pay grade is determined, under regulations to be prescribed by the 
Secretary concerned, to be unsatisfactory, he may not be advanced to a higher 
step within his pay grade until such time as his service in his current step in 
his pay grade is determined under those regulations to be satisfactory. 

“(e) For the purposes of this section, service in a pay grade is considered to 
begin on the date when the appointment or promotion to, or enlistment in, the 
grade concerned is effective for pay purposes. 

“(f) Determinations, by the Secretary concerned, of years of service in pay 
grade and as to pay grade held at any time are final and conclusive and may not 
be reviewed by any officer of the United States.” 

(B) By redesignating present section 203 (37 U. S. C. 234) as “section 206” 
and amending subsection (b) thereof to read as follows: 

“(b) In addition to any pay, allowances, special or incentive pays to which 
they are otherwise entitled, commissioned officers as defined in subsections (a) 
and (c) of this section are entitled to special pay as follows: 

“(1) Commissioned officers defined in subsection (a): 

“(A) $100 a month for each month of active service in the case of 
commissioned officers in pay grades O-2, O-3, and O-4 who have not 
completed at least two years of active duty in a category covered by 
subsection (a). 

“(B) $200 a month for each month of active service in the case of 
commissioned officers in pay grades O-2, O-3, and O-4 who have com- 
pleted at least two years of active duty in a category covered by sub- 
section (a). 

“(C) $150 a month for each month of active duty in the case of com- 
missioned officers in pay grades O-6, O-7, and O-8. 

(2) Commissioned officers in subsection (¢c): 

*(A) $100 a month for each month of active duty in the case of 
commissioned officers in pay grades O-1, O-2, O-3, and O-4. 

“(B) $50 a month for each month of active duty in the case of com- 
missioned officers in pay grade O—5. 

However, a commissioned officer described in subsection (a) of this section is 
not entitled to the special pay provided by this section while he is serving as a 
medical or dental intern. The special pay authorized by this subsection may not 
be included in computing the amount of increase in pay authorized by any other 
provision of this Act or in the computation of retired pay, severance pay, or 
readjustment payments, authorized under any proVision of law.” 
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(C) By redesignating present section 204 (37 U. 8S. C. 235) as “section 207” 
and amending the tables in subsection (b) thereof to read as follows: 


“INCENTIVE PAY FOR HAZARDOUS DUTY PERFORMED UNDER SECTION 207 (A) (1) 
AND (2) 


Increased incentive pay for 
years of service in pay grade 
“Pay grade for basic pay Base rate 


After 2 | After 4 After 6 
years years years 











(D) By striking out the words “section 204” in present section 205 (c) (37 
U. 8. C. 236 (c)) and inserting the words “section 207” in place thereof. 

(E) By redesignating present section 205 (37 U. S. C. 236) as “section 208.” 

(F) By amending present section 206 (37 U. 8S. C. 237) to read as follows: 


“SPECIAL PAY—SEA AND FOREIGN DUTY 


“Sec. 209. Under such regulations as the President may prescribe, enlisted 
members of the uniformed services who are entitled to basic pay are entitled 
to additional pay at the following monthly rates, while on sea duty or while on 
duty in any place beyond the continental limits of the United States or in 
Alaska : 





“Pay grade Monthly 





rate 
a rae annh lanai tip ttn olnweachaembongranenimannaeaiigeh bun oduipe $22. 50 
teeta - ° Sepun ena qdencamececoncesscanesewormnacqnocsccns 22. 50 
i é 22. 50 
i ddinhwswdcsctcedibcasbenociuvansnte> GhbusbGhseeashiveddl= beiGews kate féds idiehibbslKe 20. 00 
halite tlckgie Sika adits basin ilprpkiuletdeninds Wekastndp onetive shhsctapyecuactishebhinngay 16. 00 
iI tik iallieicuserriate dlcccaminiant oth cule wings eien eens tpnekitighe eh Binaninewes« ania Rania aah wos ose ict ste ikeeared 13. 00 
El cnisawrevsaesltnectedsbeledbnceGettcewedde rita teated dab sdedkpsvunsesdabdienddvodanceanudd 9.00 
BR Cas hc LES oak nk bp sich 6p a bed d ofa bb mpi pended pe Geb ihemtansainodnndcaes 8.00 
a ss ie pbs 0h 3 Skea Kotani Omen Egy Epeen abe npetils danthbiriongieretn 8. 00 


(G) By striking out the words “section 208,” wherever they appear in present 
section 207 (e) (87 U. 8. C. 238 (e)), and inserting the words “section 211” in 
place thereof. 

(H) By redesignating present section 207 (37 U. S. C. 238) as “section 210.” 

(I) By striking out the words “section 207” in present section 208 (a) (37 
U. S. C. 239 (a)) and inserting the words “section 210” in place thereof. 

(J) By striking out the words “the cumulative years of service of the mem- 
ber” in present section 208 (d) (87 U. S. C. 239 (d)) and inserting the words 
“his years of service in that enlisted pay grade” in place thereof. 
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(K) By redesignating present section 208 (37 U. S. C. 239) as “section 211.” 

(8) Title III is amended as follows: 

(A) Section 302 (f) (87 U. S. C. 252 (f)) is amended by striking out the table 
therein and inserting the following new table in place thereof: 














With | Without 
“Pay grade depend- | depend- 
ents ents 
CE ond atetndeadndinebun capaaacunkha didgebocuetsseeieetncaaae tae ee eee $136. 80 
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1 Service authorized to be credited under section 1405 of title 10, United States Code. 
2 Considered at all times as without dependents under subsection (a) of this section.” 


(B) Section 302 (h) (37 U. S. C. 253 (h)) is amended by striking out the 
words “E-6 and E-7” and inserting the words “E-6, E—-7, E-8, and E~—9” in place 
thereof. 

(C) The tenth sentence of section 303 (c) (37 U.S. C. 253 (c)) is amended by 
striking out the words “section 201 (e)” and inserting the words “section 204” 
in place thereof. 

(4) Title V is amended as follows: 

(A) Section 501 (d) (87 U. 8S. C. 301) is amended by striking out the words 
“section 204” wherever they appear therein and inserting the words “section 207” 
in place thereof. 

(B) Section 508 (37 U.S. C. 308) is amended— 

(i) by striking out the words “basic pay” and inserting the words “base 
rate” in place thereof; and 
(ii) by striking out the words “with under two cumulative years’ service,”. 

Sec. 2. The tables contained in section 1 (c) of the Act of May 19, 1952, chapter 

310 (66 Stat. 79), are amended to read as follows: 





Not over | Over 2 de- 
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Sec. 3. (a) If the rates of basic pay prescribed in the Career Compensation 
Act of 1949 on the day before this Act becomes effective would entitle a person 
who was a member of a uniformed service on that date to a higher rate of basic 
pay for his pay grade than that prescribed in the Career Compensation Act of 
1949, as amended by this Act, he is entitled to that higher rate based on the 
cumulative years of service credited to him on the effective date of this Act, until, 
because of a change in his pay grade or years of service in pay grade, the rate for 
his pay grade under the Career Compensation Act of 1949, as amended by this 
Act, is higher, or until he is reduced in pay grade. 

(b) If, on the day before the effective date of this Act, a member is under 
competent orders requiring the performance of hazardous duty and the rate of 
his incentive pay for that duty under the Career Compensation Act of 1949 on 
that date is higher than that for his pay grade under the Career Compensation 
Act of 1949, as amended by this Act, he is, whenever entitled to incentive pay 
under the same orders, entitled to that higher rate based on the cumulative 
years of service credited to him on the effective date of this Act, until, because 
of increased years of service in pay grade, the rate of incentive pay for his pay 
grade under the Career Compensation Act of 1949 as amended by this Act is 
higher, or until there is a change in his pay grade. 

(c) Subsections (a) and (b) apply to— 

(1) persons who are members of the uniformed services on the effective 
date of this Act ; and 

(2) enlisted members of the uniformed services whose enlistments termi- 
nate during the period between the date of enactmnt and the effective date of 
this Act and who reenlist within three months after that termination. 

Sec. 4. (a) Notwithstanding sections 1401, 3991, 6149, and 8991 of title 10, 
United: States Code, any person entitled, on the day before this Act becomes 
effective, to retired pay, retirement pay, retainer pay, or equivalent pay computed 
on the basis of the rates of pay prescribed in the Career Compensation Act of 1949 
on that date is entitled to have that pay computed on the basis of the rates of 
pay prescribed in the Career Compensation Act of 1949, as amended by this Act, 
if that pay would thereby be increased. If that pay would not be so increased, 
he is entitled to that pay on the basis of the rates prescribed in the Career Com- 
pensation Act of 1949 on the day before the effective date of this Act. 

(b) Any person now or hereafter retired in an enlisted grade, or advanced to 
a commissioned officer grade on the retired list under the Act of May 7, 1932, 
chapter 171 (47 Stat. 150), with credit for thirty years of service in the Army, 
Navy, or Marine Corps, who received double time credit toward retirement for 
service beyond the continental limits of the United States between 1898 and 1912, 
‘is considered to have over thirty years of cumulative service for the purpose of 
computing retired pay. 

Sec. 5. Title 10, United States Code, is amended as follows: 

(1) Section 555 (a) is amended by striking out the words “232 (a) of title 37” 
and inserting in place thereof the words “202 (a) of the Career Compensation Act 
of 1949, as amended.” 

(2) Chapter 39 is amended as follows: 

(A) Section 679 is amended to read as follows: “$679. Term retention con- 
tracts 

“(a) To provide definite terms of active duty (other than for training) 
for Reserve officers with their consent, the Secretary concerned may make a 
standard contract with a Reserve officer of an armed force under his juris- 
diction requiring the officer to serve for a period of active duty (other than for 
training) that the Secretary determines is necessary to meet the needs of the 
service. When such a contract expires, a new one may be made. This sub- 
section does not apply in time of war or national emergency. 

“(b) A contract may not be made under subsection (a) with a Reserve officer 
who has served on active duty as a commissioned officer for— 

“(1) less than three years, unless the period of service specified in the 
contract is at least three years; or 

“(2) at least three years, unless the period specified in the contract is at 
least one year. 

“(e) Each contract made under subsection (a) shall provide that the officer 
may not be released from active duty without his consent during the period 
of the contract— 

“(1) because of a reduction in the actual personnel strength of the 
armed force concerned, unless the release is in accordance with the rec- 
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ommendation of a board of officers appointed by an authority designated by 
the Secretary concerned to determine officers to be released from active 
duty under regulations prescribed by the Secretary ; or 
“(2) for any other reason, without an opportunity to be heard by a 
board of officers before the release, unless he is (A) dismissed or dis- 
charged under the sentence of a court martial, (B) released because of an un- 
explained absence without leave for at least three months, or (C) released 
because he is convicted and sentenced to confinement in a Federal or State 
penitentiary or correctional institution and the sentence has become final. 
“(d) Contracts made under subsection (a) shall be uniform as far as prac- 
ticable, and are subject to such standards and policies as may be prescribed 
by the Secretary of Defense for the armed forces under his jurisdiction or by 
the Secretary of the Treasury for the Coast Guard when the Coast Guard is 
not operating as a service in the Navy. 
“(e) A contract made under subsection (a) terminates when a war or na- 
tional emergency occurs and the officer concerned may be kept on active duty, 
without his consent, as otherwise prescribed by law.” 


(B) Section 680 is amended to read as follows: 
“$ 680. Term retention contracts: pay 


“(a) Except as provided in subsection (b), a Reserve officer who makes a 
eontract under section 679 of this title is entitled to term retention pay for 
that active duty, computed under subsection (d), if— 

“(1) he completes the period of active duty specified in that contract; 
“(2) he is released from active duty without his consent before the 
expiration of the period specified in that contract, except for— 
“A physical disability resulting from his intentional misconduct or 
willful neglect; or 
“(B) moral or professional dereliction ; or 
“(3) a war or national emergency occurs before he completes the period 
specified in that contract. 

“(b) No officer is eligible for term retention pay under this section if— 

““(1) he is released to be appointed in a regular component of an armed 
force; 

“(2) at any time before he becomes entitled to that pay, he is released 
for a reason described in section 679 (ec) (2) (A)-—(C) of this title: 

“(3) at any time before he becomes entitled to that pay, he becomes 
eligible for retired pay under any provision of law ; or 

“(4) at any time before he becomes entitled to that pay, he becomes 
eligible for severance pay under section 1212 of this title. 

“(e) In computing term retention pay, an officer who has served at least six 
years under contract under section 679 of this title shall be credited with his 
years of service under contract, plus his years of continuous active commissioned 
service, but not more than three, performed immediately before making a con- 
tract under that section. If he has served less than six years under contract, 
he shall be credited only with his years of service under contract. For the 
purpose of this subsection, a part of a year that is six months or more is counted 
as a whole year, and a part of a year that is less than six months is disregarded. 

“(d) The term retention pay of an officer covered by subsection (a) is com- 
pounded by multiplying his years of service, but not more than 12, with which 
he is entitled to be credited under subsection (c), by two months’ basic pay to 
which he is entitled on the date of his release from active duty. In the case of 
an officer who dies before being paid for his service under a contract made under 
section 679 of this title, payment shall be made in the manner prescribed in the 
Act of July 12, 1955, ch. 328 (69 Stat. 295). In all other cases, payment may be 
made only to a living officer and shall be made at the time he is released from 
active duty. 

“(e) An officer may be paid for more than one period of service under a 
contract made under section 679 of this title, but no more than a total of 12 
years of service may be credited in the total payments made to him under this 
section. 

“(f) Any period of service credited under subsection (¢c) in computing term 
retention pay may not be credited in computing the amount of readjustment pay 
under section 265 of the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952 (70 Stat. 517). How- 
ever, it shall be credited in determining, under that section, the years of con- 
tinuous active duty necessary for eligibility for that pay. The total payment 
made to an officer under this section and section 265 of the Armed Forces 
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Reserve Act may not be more than two years’ basic pay at the rate to which 
he was entitled on the date on which he was last relieved from active duty. 
“(g) Under regulations to be prescribed by the Secretary concerned or the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, as the case may be, there shall be deducted— 
“(1) from the monthly retired pay of an officer who has received term 
retention pay under this section and who qualifies for retired pay under any 
provision of this title except chapter 67 ; or 
“(2) from the monthly compensation of an officer who has received term 
retention pay under this section and who qualifies for compensation under 
any law administered by the Veterans’ Administration for a disability in- 
curred during a period for which he has received that term retention pay; 
an amount sufficient to recover, during the life expectancy of the officer, that 
term retention pay. However, the deduction may not be more, in any one month, 
than 25 percent of the officers’ monthly retired pay or monthly compensation. 
There shall be deducted from any severance pay to which an officer who has 
received term retention pay under this section is entitled under section 1212, 
3303 (d) (3), 3786 (b), 6882 (c), 6383 (f), 6384 (b), 83803 (d) (3), or 8786 (b) 
of this title, an amount equal to that received as term retention pay.” 
(C) The analysis is amended by striking out the following items; 


“679. Active duty agreements. 
680. Active duty agreements: release from duty.” 


and inserting the following items in place thereof : 


“679. Term retention contracts. 
680. Term retention contracts: pay.” 

(D) The amendments made by clauses 2 (A)-(C) do not affect the rights 
or benefits of any person who made a contract under section 679 of title 10, 
United States Code, before the enactment of this Act. However, he may rescind 
that contract for the purpose of making a contract under that section as 
amended by this Act. A contrac tso entered into within one year after the 
effective date of this Act is effective as of that date. 

(3) Chapter 71 is amended by adding the following new section at the end 
thereof : 


“§ 1405. Years of service 

(a) For the purposes of section 1401 (formula 4), 1431 (b), 3888 (1), 3927 
(b) (1), 3991 (formula C, 6151 (b), 6825 (a) (2) and (b) (2), 6881 (a) (2), 
63883 (c) (2), 6390 (b) (2), 6394 (g) (2), 6896 (d) (2), 63898 (b) (2), 6399 (c) 
(2), 6400 (b) (2), 8888 (1), 8927 (b) (1), or 8991 (formula C) of this title, or 
section 423 of title 14, United States Code, the years of service of a member of 
the armed forces are computed by adding— 

“(1) his years of service (including, under regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary concerned, service before becoming 18 years of age) as a com- 
missioned officer, warrant officer, flight officer or enlisted member in— 

“(A) the armed forces; 

“(B) the National Guard; 

“(C) the Commissioned Corps of the Public Health Service; 
“(D) the Coast and Geodetic Survey ; 

“(E) the Organized Militia before July 1, 1916; 

“(F) the Naval Militia ; 

“(G) the National Naval Volunteers; 

“(H) the Naval Reserve Force; 

“(I) the Marine Corps Reserve Force; and 

“(J) the Philippine Constabulary ; 

“(2) in the case of a commissioned officer in service on June 30, 1922, 
his years of service— 

“(A) that were then counted in computing longevity pay; and 
“(B) asa contract surgeon serving full time; 

“(3) his years of service as a nurse or reserve nurse of the Army Nurse 
Corps, the Navy Nurse Corps, or the Nurse Corps of the Public Health 
Service; 

(4) his years of service as an Army field clerk : 

“(5) his years of service as a deck officer or junior engineer in the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey ; 

“(6) his years of service authorized, under any law in effect on October 
1, 1949, to be credited for the purpose of computing longevity pay ; 
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“(7) in the case of an officer of the Medical or Dental Corps of the 
Army or Navy or an officer of the Air Force designated as a medical or 
dental officer who became entitled to retired pay after April 30, 1956, except 
under chapter 67 of this title, four years of service, plus one additional 
year in the case of such an officer of the Medical Corps, or such a medical 
officer, who has completed one year of medical internship or the equivalent 
thereof ; and 

“(8) in the case of an officer in a category named in clause (7) who 
became entitled to retired pay under chapter 67 of this title after April 
30, 1956, and who performs active duty after May 1, 1956, four years of 
service, plus one additional year in the case of such an officer of the Medical 
Corps or such a medical officer who has completed one year of medical 
internship or the equivalent thereof. 

For the purposes of this subsection, a part of a year that is six months or more 
is counted as a whole year, and a part of a year that is less than six months is 
disregarded. 

“(b) The same period of time may not be counted more than once under this 
section. In addition, service credited under subsection (a) (7) or (8) shall be 
reduced by the years of service otherwise authorized to be credited under this 
section which cover any part of the officer’s professional education or internship.” 

(4) The analysis of chapter 71 is amended by adding the following new item 
at the end thereof: 


“1405. Years of service.” 


(5) Formula 4 of section 1401 is amended by striking out the words “in com- 
puting basic pay” and inserting the words “under section 1405 of this title” in 
place thereof. 

(6) Section 1431 (b) is amended by striking out the words “for which he is 
entitled to credit in the computation of his basic pay” and inserting the words 
“that may be credited to him under section 1405 of this title” in place thereof. 

(7) Section 3536 (b) is amended by striking out the words “; and is entitled 
to be credited for pay purposes with all service that may be credited under sec- 
tion 233 of title 37”. 

(8) Section 3888 (1) is amended by striking ou the words “credited to him in 
computing his basic pay’’ and inserting the words ‘“‘that may be credited to him 
under section 1405 of this title” in place thereof. 

(9) Section 3927 (b) (1) is amended by striking out the words “credited to 
him in computing his basic pay” and inserting the words “that may be credited 
to him under section 1405 of this title” in place thereof. 

(10) Formula C of section 3991 is amended by striking out the words “cerdited 
to him in determining basic pay” and inserting the words “credited to him under 
section 1405 of this title” in place thereof. 

(11) Formula D of section 3991 is amended by striking out the words “when 
he applied for’ and inserting the word “of” in place thereof. 

(12) Formula E of section 3991 is amended by striking out the words “Monthly 
basic pay * of member’s retired grade.” and inserting the words “Monthly basic 
pay * to which member was entitled on date of retirement.” in place thereof. 

(18) Section 4885 (c) is amended by striking out the words “(under 4 
months)”. 

(14) Section 5596 (f) is amended by striking ou the last sentence thereof. 

(15) Section 5597 (h) is amended by striking out the last sentence thereof. 

(16) The following sections are amended by striking out the words “creditable 
for basic pay” wherever they appear therein and inserting the words “that may 
be credited to him under section 1405 of this title” in place thereof: 

(A) 6151 (b). 

(B) 6825 (a) (2) and (b) (2). 

(C) 6881 (a) (2). 

(D) 6883 (ec) (2). 

(E) 6390 (b) (2). 

(F) 6894 (g) (2). 

(G) 6396 (d) (2). 

(H) 63898 (b) (2). 

(I) 6899 (c) (2). 

(J) 6400 (b) (2). 

97221—57—pt. 1 
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(17) Section 6221 (b) is amended by striking out the words “and is entitled 
to be credited for pay purposes with all service which may be credited under 
section 233 of title 37”. 

(18) Section 6326 (c) (2) is amended by striking out the words “the grade in 
which retired” and inserting the words “pay grade in which he was serving on 
the date of retirement” in place thereof. 

(19) Section 6969 (b) is amended by striking out the second sentence thereof. 

(20) Section 8888 (1) is amended by striking out the words “credited to him 
in computing his basic pay” and inserting the words “that may be credited to 
him under section 1405 of this title’ in place thereof. 

(21) Section 8927 (b) (1) is amended by striking out the words “credited 
to him in computing his basic pay” and inserting the words “that may be credited 
to him under section 1405 of this title” in place thereof. 

(22) Formula C of section 8991 is amended by striking out the words “credited 
to him in determining basic pay” and inserting the words “credited to him under 
section 1405 of this title” in place thereof. 

(23) Formula D of section 8991 is amended by striking out the words “when 
he applied for” and inserting the word “of” in place thereof. 

(24) Formula E of section 8991 is amended by striking out the words “‘Monthly 
basic pay * of member’s retired grade.’ and inserting the words “Monthly basic 
pay ®* to which member was entitled on date of retirement.” in place thereof. 

ms) Section 9385 (c) is amended by striking out the words “(under 4 
months)”. 

Sec. 6. The amendments made by clauses (14) and (15) of section 5 do not 
apply to members of the Navy or Marine Corps appointed to commissioned or 
warrant officer grades under section 5596 or 5597 of title 10, United States 
Code, before the effective date of this Act. 

Sec. 7. Section 501 (b) (2) of the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 
1952 (38 U. 8. C. 1011 (b) (2)) is amended by inserting the words “or term re- 
tention pay” after the words “severance pay”’. 

Sec. 8, Section 423 of title 14, United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“§ 423. Computation of retired pay 

“The retired pay of a grade or rating shall be computed at the rate of 2% 
percent of the basic pay to which the officer or enlisted member concerned was 
entitled when last on active duty, multiplied by the number of years of service 
that may be credited to him under section 1405 of title 10, United States Code.” 

Sec. 9. The Act of June 3, 1948, chapter 390, as amended, is further amended 
as follows: 

(1) Section 9 (33 U. S. C. 853h) is amended by striking out the words “active- 
duty pay with longevity credit” wherever they appear therein and inserting the 
words “‘basic pay” in place thereof. 

(2) Section 16 (a) (33 U. 8. C. 8530 (a) ) is amended— 

(A) by striking out the words “active-duty pay with longevity credit” 
wherever they appear and inserting the words “basic pay” in place thereof ; 
and 

(B) by striking out the words “for which entitled to credit in the com- 
putation of his pay while on active duty” and inserting the words “that 
may be credited to him under section 1405 of title 10, United States Code” 
in place thereof. 

Sec. 10. The Servicemen’s and Veterans’ Survivor Benefits Act is amended as 
follows: 

(1) Section 102 (10) (A) is amended by striking out the words “section 
201 (a), 201 (e), 201 (f), or 508 of the Career Compensation Act of 1949” and 
inserting the words “section 201, 202, 203, or 508 of the Career Compensation Act 
of 1949, as amended,” in place thereof. 

(2) Section 102 (11) (C) is amended by striking out the words “section 201 
(a)” wherever they appear and inserting the words “title II” in place thereof. 

(3) Section 102 (11) (D) is amended by striking out the words “section 201 
(a), 201 (e), 201 (f), or 508 of.” 

(4) Section 102 (11) (F) is amended by striking out the words “cumulative 
years of service for pay purposes” and inserting the words “and years of service 
in pay grade” in place thereof. 

Sec. 11. Section 265 (a) of the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952 (70 Stat. 
517) is amended by striking out the words “in the grade in which he is serving” 
and inserting the words “to which he was entitled” in place thereof. 
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Sec. 12. (a) The Public Health Service Act is amended as follows: 

(1) Section 207 (d) (1) (42 U.S. C. 209 (d) ) is amended— 

(A) by striking out the words “purposes of basic pay and for” ; and 

(B) by striking out the words “paragraphs (2) and (3)” and inserting 
the word “paragraph (2)” in place thereof. 

(2) Section 207 (d) (2) (42 U.S. C. 209 (d)) is repealed, and sections 207 (d) 
(3) and 207 (d) (4) are redesignated as sections “207 (d) (2) and “207 (d) 
{3),” respectively. 

(3) Section 210 (g) (42 U.S.C. 211) (g)) is amended by striking out the words 
“active duty pay” and “pay” wherever they appear therein and inserting the 
words “basic pay” in place thereof. 

(4) Section 211 (42 U.S. C. 212) is amended— 

(A) by striking out the words “active pay”, “pay”, and “active-duty pay” 
wherever they appear and inserting the words “basic pay” in place thereof; 
and 

(B) by adding the following new subsection at the end thereof: 

“(h) The retired pay of an officer of the Regular Corps who is retired under 
this section after the enactment of this subsection, shall (if such computation 
results in a greater amount of retired (pay) be computed at the rate of 2% 
percentum of his monthly basic pay, multiplied by his years of service computed 
under section 1405 of title 10, United States Code. However, his retired pay may 
not be more than 75 per centum of the basic pay upon which it is based.” 

(5) Section 221 (a) (70A Stat. 619) is amended by striking out the period at 
the end of clause (4) and inserting the following in place thereof: “, and except 
that section 1405 (a) (7) and (8) applies only to officers commissioned as medical 
or dental officers.” 

(b) All provisions of law which heretofore authorized years of service for 
purposes of pay and pay period, longevity pay, or basic pay for officers appointed 
in the senior assistant grade or above in the Regular Corps of the Public Health 
Service are repealed and the credits authorized thereunder shall lapse. 

Sec. 18. The Act of March 23, 1946, chapter 112 (60 Stat. 59) is amended 
as follows: 

(1) Section 1 is amended by striking out the words “prescribed by section 4 
of such Act” and inserting in place thereof the words “of a general on active duty 
under an order which does not specify a period of 30 days or less, plus a per- 
sonal money allowance of $5,000 a year’. 

(2) Section 2 is amended by striking out the words “officers appointed under 
this section are entitled to receive while on active duty” and inserting in place 
thereof the words ‘a general on active duty under an order which does not 
specify a period of 30 days or less, plus a personal money allowance of $2,200’’. 

Sec. 14. Section 4 (c) of the Armed Forces Leave Act of 1946 (37 U. 8. C. 
33 (c)) is amended by striking out the words “base and longevity pay,” and 
and inserting the words “basic pay” in place thereof, 

Sec. 15. The Secretary of the executive or military department concerned may 
transfer, out of any appropriations available to him for obligation during the 
fiscal year in which this Act becomes effective, into appropriations properly 
chargeable for pay, such amounts as may be necessary to carry out this Act. 

Sec. 16. Section 110 of the Federal Executive Pay Act of 1956 (70 Stat. 740) 
is repealed. 


STATEMENT OF RALPH J. CORDINER, PRESIDENT, GENERAL ELEC- 
TRIC CO., AND CHAIRMAN, DEFENSE ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON 
PROFESSIONAL AND TECHNICAL COMPENSATION; ACCOMPANIED 
BY CARTER L. BURGESS, VICE CHAIRMAN, AND ADM. WILLIAM 


FECHTELER, MEMBER, DEFENSE ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON 
PROFESSIONAL AND TECHNICAL COMPENSATION 


Mr. Corprner. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I would like to avail 
myself of the opportunity to read this statement. And in this state- 
ment—which is intentionally double-spaced so that you can make notes 
as to later questions you might like to ask-——I tried to point up the real 
issue of this committee’s report. 
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Then, as I have said to Senator Stennis, my time is your time. I 
will stay here as long as you wish. I will be more than willing to 
come back. I will be glad to talk to any member of the committee 
subsequently on any subject pertaining to this report. 

There are two members of the committee here with me: the vice 
chairman, Carter Burgess, who as many of you know, at the time the 
committee was making this study was Assistant Secretary of Defense, 
and now he has joined some of us in private industry, and has a profit 
motive in mind [laughter]; and on my right is Admiral Fechteler, 
whom all of you know, who is also a very important member of the 
committee. 

So if I can turn to the text and if, as the chairman has suggested, 
I can go through, and you make your notes, I will be glad to come back 
and discuss them and among us we will try to get you the answers. 

The work of the Defense Advisory Committee on Professional and 
Technical Compensation has been completed, its findings and recom- 
mendations have been submitted to the Secretary of Defense on May 
8, 1957, and the committee has been disbanded. 

I am testifying today as a private citizen with no governmental sta- 
tus and no formal responsibility for the state of the national defense. 
However, in serving as chairman of this committee, I had the excep- 
tional opportunity to study, at first hand, the manpower problems 
of the Armed Forces. I had an opportunity to see how the Armed 
Forces are perpetually frustrated in their efforts to build an expe- 
rienced force of officers and men with the advanced skills required 
for today’s advanced weapons of defense. 

Along with a committee of distinguished citizens, I had an oppor- 
tunity to learn why it is that the most promising and skilled young 
officers and men are leaving the Armed Forces in large numbers, and 
what it will take to retain them for a productive career in the service 
of their country. 

These findings are the basis for the comprehensive, long-range pro- 
gram of manpower management and compensation which was pre- 
pared by our committee as a fundamental approach to the solution of 
the military manpower problem. 

Because this problem poses a serious threat to our continued na- 
tional security, and because it is causing needless, large-scale waste 
of the Nation’s human and material resources, I believe it is urgent 
that the necessary legislation be passed as soon as is practicable. 

Therefore, I congratulate the distinguished Senators of this sub- 
committee for undertaking to give this matter a complete hearing. I 
urge that the hearings be followed by constructive legislative action 
based on the findings of the committee’s detailed and careful study. 


THE REAL ISSUE: NATIONAL SURVIVAL 


The question you are considering in these hearings is not simply 
whether some members of the Armed Forces should have a raise in 
pay. The real issue is this: 

Is the United States going to be ready, in an age of supersonic 
airplanes, nuclear weapons, and intercontinental missiles, to defend it- 
self against sudden attack? Or will this country be defended by a 
force of inexperienced military personnel who do not know how to 
command and operate modern weapons 4 
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Already the skills of the Armed Forces are falling behind the ad- 
vance in weapons, and the situation will deteriorate as technology 
advances. 

Look down the road to the 1960’s. This country is investing bil- 
lions in the development of weapons of fantastic complexity, speed, 
and power—and the more billions Congress appropriates toward weap- 
ons advance, the greater the gap between the skills needed and the 
skills actually available in the Armed Forces. 

The United States has no choice but to meet the challenge of Com- 
munist technology and expend billions in the development of these 
scientifically advanced weapons; otherwise, the free nations will lie 
helpless before overwhelming Communist power. 

But along with these billions for new weapons, we must invest for 
the next 2 fiscal years the few hundred millions necessary to develop 
and retain the military manpower that is capable of commanding, 
operating, and maintaining scientifically advanced equipment. 

Such skills cannot be developed overnight. The training must be- 
gin now, and the men with useful skills must be retained and moti- 
vated, so that the United States will actually be able to defend itself 
and provide a genuine deterrent to war in the age of intercontinental 
missiles with atomic warheads, supersonic airplanes and nuclear- 
powered submarines. 

Thus, to put it bluntly, the real issue behind the Committee pro- 
posals you will be discussing in these hearings is national survival in 
this nuclear age. 

At the same time, the Congress has an opportunity to reduce—by 
billions of dollars annually—one of the greatest examples of waste 
in the Federal budget. This is the extra cost, to the Armed Forces, of 
training hundreds of thousands of raw recruits year after year, and 
trying to operate and maintain the Armed Forces with inexperienced 
hands. 

Detailed estimates prepared by the armed services for our Commit- 
tee show that the Defense Department could deliver today’s defense 
capability for $5 billion less per year, with manpower that has the 
proper skills and experience. 

Can any Senator or Representative, in good conscience, allow $5 
billion of the taxpayers’ money to be wasted year after year? 

In a time when the weapons of defense are—of necessity—becom- 
ing ever more complicated and expensive, it is essential that this 
country save wherever it can and reduce the pressures of inflation. 

These multibillion-dollar savings are a bonus to the taxpayer, over 
and above the great improvement in the national defense. The tax- 
payer, in other words—and this is in reply to your opening remarks, 
Mr. Chairman—the taxpayer, in other words, can have more defense 
for less money if he will invest in the improvement of the man- 
power in the Armed Forces. 

It is to be questioned if any other investment, in research and devel- 
opment, in new weapons, or in any other element of national defense, 
could bring about such large-scale improvement at such low cost. 

These are the conclusions of the Committee; and now I should like 
to review for you how the Committee arrived at these conclusions 
and how these savings and gains in the national defense can be 
achieved. 
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The chairman pointed out you wanted the detail as to how we 
arrived at the conclusions. 


WORK OF THE COMMITTEE 


To begin at the beginning, the Committee was formed by Secre- 
tary of Defense Charles E. Wilson in May 1956, with myself as chair- 
man and Carter Burgess, presently president of TWA, as Vice Chair- 
man. 

The work of the Committee was divided into three major studies. 

Dr. John Hannah, president of Michigan State University, di- 
rected the study on officer personnel; Lee White, of the firm of Cad- 
walader, Wickersham & Taft, directed the study on enlisted personnel, 
and Charles Hook, chairman of the board of Armco Steel Co., directed 
a study on civilian Defense Department personnel. 

In addition to these gentlemen, the Committee included Mr. Hugh 
Milton, Mr. Albert Pratt, Mr. David Smith, Adm. William Fechteler, 
Brig. Gen. Charles Hayes, Lt. Gen. Richard Nugent, Maj. Gen. Rod- 
ney C. Smith, and a fine staff under the direction of Maj. Gen. Har- 
old R. Maddux, assisted by Mr. Clarence Linder and Dwight Meader 
of General Electric Co. and Earl Brooks of Armco Steel Co. 

The Committee was asked, first of all, to investigate how present 
compensation practices affect the Armed Forces manpower problems 
in the professional and technical areas. In other words, originally we 
were asked to direct our attention to just that restricted area. 

It quickly became clear, as the committee interviewed thousands of 
men and women in the Armed Forces personally, that compensation 
practices alone are not to blame for the manpower problem, nor can 
they alone provide a final or easy solution. While modernization of 
the pay structure would yield the most significant improvements, other 
problems of human motivation and human dignity are also involved. 

Moreover, we quickly determined that the compensation of profes- 
sional and technical personnel could not be isolated from the complete 
compensation and incentive structure, and with the concurrence of 
Secretary Wilson and the other Secretaries, we agreed to look at the 
entire problem of human motivations and rewards. 

The results of this broad study were summarized in a two-volume 
report. The first volume presents the committee’s findings and recom- 
mendations on military personnel, which is the subject of the hearings 
of this subcommittee today. 

The second volume, on civilian personnel, is also available for your 
review, but my remarks today will be confined to the recommenda- 
tions for military personnel. 

Now, Secretary Wilson assured us that the committee was not formed 
merely to appoint and approve already formed positions and pro- 
posals, or to apply a few patches to a system that would probably pull 
apart elsewhere as a result. Rather, we were asked to develop pro- 
posals which go to the root of the problem, and we have done so. 

I will not take time here to chronicle the committee’s activities as it 
made its studies. Our investigations were conducted without pub- 
licity until the recommendations were completed this spring, because 
we felt it important that the subject be approached thoughtfully and 
objectively, looking forward to long-term solutions that were not dis- 
torted by short-term political considerations. 
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Let it suffice to say that we traveled extensively, both in the United 
States and abroad; we talked with many hundreds of people in the 
Armed Forces, alone and away from their superiors; and we con- 
ducted exhaustive studies of both military and civilian pay practices 
with exceptional support and cooperation from the Department of 
Defense. 

And may I interject that I just logged my own travel, and personally 
I traveled some 15,000 miles, and visited military establishments in 
Europe, many places in the United States, spent a few days with the 
Sixth Fleet in the Mediterranean. Equally for all other members of 
the committee. 

This is not something where we sat here in Washington at the Penta- 
gon Building and decided that these were the answers. We rather 
felt—those of use who came from civilian life, as well as the military 
members of the committee—we felt very strongly that the only way 
you get the feel is to go out where the job is and take a look firsthand. 

From all these travels and conversations and studies, every man on 
the committee was profoundly impressed by the general loyalty and 
dedication of the men and women in the Armed Forces. If the Armed 
Forces have a manpower problem, it does not spring from a lack of 
patriotism or devotion on the part of the men and women in uniform. 
These people deserve, and this committee hopes they will receive, 
greater public understanding and support. 

Let me summarize what appear to the committee to be the major 
manpower problems of the Armed Forces. 


EXCESSIVE TURNOVER OF KEY PERSONNEL 


The first and most obvious problem is that the Armed Forces have 
an excessive turnover in their key personnel. While it is easy enough 
to retain cooks and truckdrivers, in whom the taxpayers have in- 
vested relatively little training money, the electronics maintenance 
men and operators, the fire-control specialists, the radar men and the 
missile men, the aircraft mechanics, the pilots and navigators—these 
men with the key skills of modern defense are leaving the Armed 
Forces as fast as they can. 

When they go, they not only take with them thousands of dollars 
worth of training acquired at the taxpayers’ expense, but they leave 
the Armed Forces with the frustrating task of starting all over again 
with raw recruits. 

Some turnover is inevitable and desirable. But the turnover rates 
that exist in the critical skills and among the young officers are dan- 
gerously, destructively high. 

This problem can be statistically measured. The key figure is the 
first-term reenlistment rate for each classification of skill. When a 
man completes his first term of service—either voluntary service or 
forced service through conscription—he must decide whether he will 
reenlist, and keep his acquired skills in the Armed Forces, or whether 
he should return to civilian life. If he can be induced to reenlist at 
this point—the end of his first term—there is a good chance that he 
will develop the habit of reenlisting and will remain in the Armed 
Forces long enough to give the taxpayers a productive return on their 
investment in training him. 
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Now, in the electronic and other technical skills, the advancing 
technology of warfare and the lengthy training involved makes it 
desirable to have a first-term reenlistment rate of 33 percent; where- 
as actually, only 13 percent of these people are reenlisting. Reenlist- 
ments here must be stepped up to 215 times their present levels, and 
this can only be done by providing incentives for reenlistment among 
people with these skills. 

On the other hand, among the so-called supporting services—and 
here I am talking about the cooks and truckdrivers and other skills 
that are, for the most part, acquired easily, quickly, and inexpensive- 
ly—first-term reenlistments are subetantiatiy in line with desired rates, 
so it is obvious that the present incentives in this area are adequate 
for purposes of retaining the correct number of persons with these 
skills. 

There is still, in all skill categories, a problem of quality—that is, 
rewarding and retaining the people who do an outstanding job, and 
discouraging the goldbricks. This I will touch upon later. 

Among officers, there is the same problem—excessive turnover of 
key personnel. Seventy-three percent of the junior officers completing 
obligatory tours of duty during fiscal 1955 promptly returned to ci- 
vilian life. 

When 4,000 pilots—and this is an actual case—when 4,000 pilots 
leave the Armed Forces in 1 year, as they did in fiscal 1955, that repre- 
sents a minimum training loss alone of $480 million, and a severe loss 
to the country’s capacity to respond immediately and powerfully to 
an enemy attack. 

The loss is not simply in pilots, or any particular skill category 
among officers. During fiscal 1956, 1,882 regular, formerly career- 
motivated officers resigned, including a large number of Academy 
graduates and others whose education and training were subsidized in 
civilian institutions. 

May I interject there that a recent study made by the Defense De- 
partment indicates that among graduates of the Naval Academy and 
the Army Academy, Annapolis and West Point, about 16 to 20 per- 
cent are now resigning at the end of 5 years of service after graduation. 

To get a fix on that percent, if you go back to pre-World War II 
days, at that same period of service about 5 percent were resigning. 

It takes years of effort and millions of dollars to recover from such 
losses. 

The inability of the services to retain sufficient young officers through 
the postwar years has resulted in shortages of approximately 37,000 
or 12 percent of the officers in the 3- to 12-year service bracket. 

This is a serious gap in the present officer structure. Actually, over 
half of the total officer strength should be in the 3- to 12-year ex- 
perience segment. It is the officers in this age-experience group who 
man the operational aircraft, who serve as deck officers on active naval 
vessels, and as platoon and company officers in the Army and Marine 
Corps. They are the operational backbone of the services, and the 
source of the senior military leaders of the future. 

Thus, from both the short-term and a long-term point of view, it is 
extremely important to offer challenging, long-term career opportu- 
nities to the promising young officers, in order to build up this key age 
group. 
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The situation would be even more desperate if it were not for the 
World War II officers who are now manning these posts. As this age 
group grows older, there are not nearly enough young officers coming 
up to replace them. 

That, in brief, is the problem of excessive turnover among the key 
officers and enlisted personnel. 


LOW INCENTIVES FOR IMPROVEMENT 


The second problem of military manpower is that, under the pres- 
ent system of compensation, the Armed Forces offer very low incen- 
tives for outstanding performance and self-improvement. Here you 
have a system to guarantee a man automatic increases in pay just for 
staying in the service and “keeping his nose clean,” as they Say, re- 
gardless of whether he does outstanding work or whether he just does 
enough to get by. 

There is no extra reward for doing your work well. The easy jobs, 
requiring skills that are easy to acquire, offer as much reward as the 
jobs that take months and years of training and hard work. 

Is it any wonder that the ambitious and energetic man is discouraged, 
and sometimes even laughed at by his less energetic associates, since 
his hard work brings in no greater reward than the fellow who takes 
it easy? In such a system, which encourages mediocrity, you are 
likely to get exactly what you pay for—namely, mediocrity. 

You will, of course, always find people who are energetic and respon- 
sible even in spite of this, and they are the strong core of devoted men 
and women who are the real strength of our Armed Forces. 

But by and large, across the years, such a system drives out too many 
of the highly productive people, and tends to retain those who do no 
more than they have to do. 

Thus, we may say that the Armed Forces are up to full strength in 
the supporting services because, numerically, they have the required 
number of reenlistments. But who is reenlisting? The best cooks 
or the worst cooks? ‘The best drivers or the worst drivers? 

Unless you offer some sort of proficiency pay that recognizes the 
difference between outstanding work and merely average performance, 
the chances are you will be retaining your lower-quality men, who 
cannot sell their services in civilian life; and the really professional 
people—in all occupations—will leave as soon as they can. 

This is precisely what appears to be happening in the Armed Forces, 
in all the occupational categories, and among officers as well as men. 
A sample review of Army lieutenants, for example, showed that of the 
officers who decided to remain on active duty at the end of their 
obligatory service, 78 percent were below the average efficiency of the 
career officers. 

This means that while some above-average people are staying in 
the Armed Forces, it is mainly below-average people who are at- 
tracted under the present system of compensation. 

A related problem is that the Armed Forces now pay a man so 
little for earning a promotion that it is hardly worth the effort. 
This is not the way to build a high-quality force of strong and 
responsible officers and men. 

This is also why the committee does not recommend a general pay 
raise as the solution to the military manpower problem. A general 
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pay raise would just make the problem worse. It would once more 
reward poor work just as well as outstanding work, and would again 
squeeze down the percentage difference between the easy jobs and the 
difficult and responsible positions. 


THE ROOT OF THE PROBLEM: TECHNOLOGICAL CHANGE 


The root of the military manpower problem lies in an irreversible 
fact which has forced every modern institution to reappraise old prac- 
tices and old traditions—namely, the fact that we live in a period of 
radical, accelerating technological change. 

Research, development, and innovation on an expanding scale have 
become a way of life not only in industry, but in the military field. 
The dramatic technological changes symbolized by nuclear energy, 
electronics, supersonic aircraft, and missiles systems are causing an 
explosion of change and growth in almost every social, political, and 
economic institution, including, of course, the Military Establish- 
ment. 

Strategy and tactics are undergoing radical change in anticipation 
of future developments. The machinery of modern defense is be- 
coming ever more fantastically complex and technical, and even the 
best weapons systems of today must be regarded as a passing stage 
in the headlong rush of technological discovery. 

Yet, strangely enough, on this background, the principles and prac- 
tices which guide the armed services’ recruitment, motivation, com- 
pensation, and development of men—their most vital resource at any 
time—have not changed substantially in the history of our country. 

This is not said in criticism, because just about everyone—in busi- 
ness, education, other professions, Government, and all walks of life— 
has been caught unprepared by the sudden technological breakthroughs 
of the past decade. 

All of us, in our own lifetime, have seen the nature of national de- 
fense change radically. As an enlisted man in the Navy in the first 
World War, I had my first taste of military life. 

During the Second World War, I saw the situation from a different 
angle as Vice Chairman of the War Production Board. Even then 
there was a considerable change in the equipment used and the skills 
required for national defense, but the change in those 25 years was 
nothing compared to the truly remarkable advances between World 
War IT and today. 

And things that I have seen and discussed in the laboratories of 
General Electric, which is only one of many companies working on 
military research and development, make it absolutely clear that the 
manpower approaches of World War I and World War IT will not 
provide for the national defense in the coming decades. 

I am afraid that the public still thinks of military manpower in 
terms of the recent past, when masses of relatively unskilled foot 
soldiers were the primary measure of military power. 

While the foot soldier still has an important role in certain situa- 
tions, the national defense now depends primarily on the men with 
advanced skills in all the services—the men who can command, oper- 
ate, and maintain the most complicated technical equipment being 
produced in the world today. 
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Even the demands on the foot soldier have changed, as the ground 
combat teams change their tactics and equipment to meet the needs 
‘of modern military technology. With each passing year the men 
with advanced skills become increasingly important to our national 
defense, and they cannot be developed and retained with a system 
of compensation that was based on the relatively low skill require- 
ments of the Armed Forces in the past. 


NEEDED: AN INVESTMENT IN MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT 


As some of you may know, we at General Electric have been con- 
cerned with the problem of or ganizing the company to meet the chal- 
lenges of new technology and an expanding economy. While it would 
be foolish to attempt to translate industrial experience directly into 
military practice because: the two fields are so different, I think you 
will find, as we did in General Electric, that the times call for a 
sharply increased investment of time, thought, and money in the de- 
velopment of men, particularly in the professional and technical areas. 

There are a number of reasons w hy this is so: 

1. It is foolish for the Armed Forces to obtain highly advanced 
weapons systems and not have men of sufficient competence to under- 
stand, operate, and maintain such equipment. The committee mem- 
bers in their travels, for example, saw excellent electronic equipment 
in place at important bases. Our impression was that this machinery 
was not always being fully utilized or maintained because the men at 
the base did not have enough training to understand it or even how 
to operate and maintain it. 

The solution here, of course, is not to draft more men to stand by 
and look helplessly at the machinery. The solution is to give the men 
already in the Armed Forces the incentives required to make them 
want to stay in the Armed Forces long enough and try hard enough 
to take on these higher responsibilities. 

2. There is the matter of lead time. It is well known that the 
development of advanced weapons systems requires years of lead time, 
during which the designs are developed, prototypes are tested and 
modified, and ultimately workable and efficient systems are put into 
production. The development of experienced men with difficult skills 
also requires years of lead time, and a serious investment of money 
and effort in the long development process that ultimately produces 
outstanding pr ofessional and technical men. 

Under a system which, to judge by the record, discourages reenlist- 
ment and frustrates even the devoted career man, the Armed Forces 
simply do not have the lead time required to develop men of outstand- 
ing professional and technical competence on the scale that is required. 

The men who will command and operate the advanced equipment of 
the 1960’s should be, gentlemen, in training now. 

3. The Armed Forces are out of balance with respect to the ratio 
of technical skills to nontechnical skills. With the national security 
depending increasingly on scientific weapons of defense, the ratio of 
technically skilled personnel should be rising sharply, as it is in 
industry. 

Such ratios do not come about accidentally. The proper ratios must 
be determined, as I have indicated, and then systems of selective re- 
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cruitment, incentives, and compensation practices must be established 
to bring about the changes desired. 

4. The Armed Forces are competing with the civilian economy for 
a relatively scarce resource. Technically skilled personnel and leader- 
ship personnel are in great demand in this expanding, technically pow- 
ered economy. 

It is not proposed that the economic power of the Federal Govern- 
ment be applied to monopolize the best of the Nation’s talents for the 
Armed Forces, which would not be in the national interest. But cer- 
tainly the compensation practices of the Armed Forces should realisti- 
cally recognize these factors of supply and demand, in a way that will 
contribute to balanced utilization of the Nation’s human resources. 

Thus we see in the Armed Forces an unbalanced situation. Efforts 
to develop and produce advanced equipment and strategic concepts 
are moving forward rapidly, but efforts to develop men to utilize such 
equipment and concepts are discouragingly frustrated. 

The ratios of technicians to others with less critical skills are not 
in balance with the needs, and the trends appear to be going in the 
wrong direction. 

There is an imbalance in the lead time devoted to the development 
of men and the development of equipment. The incentives and com- 
pensation practices of the Armed Forces are badly out of balance with 
those in the rest of the economy, with respect to technical manpower 
and managerial skills. 

And the number of people tied up in military training is far out of 
erent to those who are actually on guard, ready, and able to de- 
end their country with the modern weapons that are available. 

As long as this unbalanced situation continues, the national defense 
is going to be less effective than it could be, and it is going to cost more 
than it should. 

RESULTS OF THE MANPOWER PROBLEM 


Here are the sorry results of the military manpower problem: 

1. The national defense costs far more than it should, both in man- 
power and taxpayers’ money. The Armed Forces estimate that the 
manpower problem is costing approximately $5 billion a year. This 
is how much less it would cost to achieve today’s defense capability 
with experienced personnel and the right balance of skills. 

I want to stress that statement, gentlemen, because the chairman 
said in his opening remarks, there seems to be some confusion. I will 
develop it further in my remarks that what we are saying here is, at 
the present level of defense capabilities, and it is not this Committee’s 
responsibility to determine the proper level—that is one of logistics, 
and it involves Members of the Senate and the House and Joint Chiefs 
of Staff and the Security Council, and so forth—at the present level— 
assuming that we had to have a fix, when we took on this job over a 
year ago, we were given that instruction—our studies indicate that 
you could have this striking force, this capability, at a saving of $5 
billion. 

I will develop that further in my remarks. 

2. The Federal budget is being unnecessarily swollen by this con- 
tinuing waste of money, which exerts a significant inflationary pres- 
sure on the national economy. 
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Incidentally, may I say as one citizen, I think all Federal expendi- 
tures, with very few exceptions, are inflationary. I am not coming 
before you as an economist. My observation is that to the extent you 
spend money, whether for defense or something else, which is not 
directly geared to improving the living standard of this country, that 
is, in itself, inflationary. 

3. Lives are being lost in training accidents—lives that would not 
have to be risked if the Armed Forces could keep their pilots, mechan- 
ics, and other skilled personnel, and did not have to send so many raw 
recruits through the process of learning the dangerous skills. 

4, Our national defense is in danger of deteriorating, because tech- 
nology is advancing much faster than the skills and experience of the 
Armed Forces. The experienced officers of World War II are getting 
older, with relatively few outstanding young men staying in to take 
their place. 

The United States is heading for serious difficulty unless a complete 
ee. of action is undertaken immediately to produce a long- 

asting solution to the military manpower problem. 

Now, problems of such a deep-rooted nature will never be solved 
by stop-gap measures, or by trying to apply a few patches to a struc- 
ture that is already out of date. Instead, you need to make a funda- 
mental change in the system of manpower management and compensa- 
tion in the Armed Forces. 

The Committee found, through its studies and interviews, that many 
factors influence the decisions of the men who decide to leave the 
Armed Forces, such as inadequate housing, extended absence from 
home, and social pressures on the families of servicemen. 

But the most significant factor is the antique pay system of the 
Armed Forces. This pay system is based on paying for length of 
service—and this is very important for you gentlemen of the Senate 
to grasp, that what we are talking about is a pay system that was lifted 
in total from the British Navy at the time of the War of 1812; that is 
the pay system you now have in the Military Establishment. 

This pay system is based on paying for length of service—regard- 
less of the value of the services performed. It encourages medioc- 
rity, and discourages ambition and outstanding performance. 

or the outstanding young officer, or the technician with advanced 
skills, thera is little or no incentive to stay in the Armed Forces and 
work toward a position of significant responsibility. 


PRINCIPLES OF COMPENSATION 


Here, therefore, are the principles upon which the committee’s 
compensation proposals are based: aks [ 

First, we agreed that without basic patriotism on the part of its 
members, there can be no Armed Forces. At the same time, in times 
of peace, patriotism is not a sufficient motivation for a career in the 
Armed Forces. 

You need intelligent people who have a strong sense of responsi- 
bility to their country and to their families. They must receive suf- 
ficient compensation to enable them to establish a standard of living 
which will allow them to discharge both responsibilities simulta- 
neously. 
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Second, economic incentives must bear a direct relationship to the 
effort or contribution made to the end product. The kind of work 
force balanced by skills required by today’s modern Defense Estab- 
lishment cannot be developed on the basis of rigid, across-the-board 
pay scales which reward two people of the same seniority and service 
equally, regardless of differences in the kinds and amounts of contri- 
butions they make. 

Third, the compensation system must be designed to encourage 
meritorious performance rather than just survival for a lengthy 
period of time. The “Methuselah theory,” as expressed by the lon- 
gevity practices of the present compensation system, contributes to 
and in fact creates mediocrity. 

Any new system developed must be progressive in nature so as to 
contain challenging rewards for aggressive pursuit of positions of 
increasing difficulty and responsibility. 

Fourth, the compensation system must provide a broad pricing 
base for the identification of a variety of skills as represented in the 
varying needs of different service situations. 

At the same time, this broadened base must carry with it the kinds 
of controls or selectivity to make sure that the rewards are genuinely 
given where deserved and that increased rewards do not contribute 
to excesses in occupational areas already overcrowded. 

Fifth, the compensation system must provide compensation levels 
which are reasonably comparable to those paid people employed 
elsewhere in similar positions and occupations. These levels must be 
determined on the combined basis of comparisons to those other situa- 
tions and the application of experienced judgment. 

The committee carried out studies to determine what people of 
generally comparable skills are earning in civilian life. While it is 
completely impractical to make concrete and binding comparisons 
because of the differences in the circumstances of employment, the fac- 
tors obtained in such studies have been used as guides in determining 
compensation levels that are appropriate to the needs of the Armect 
Forces. 

COMMITTEE PROPOSALS SUMMARIZED 


In great detail, and with the assistance of each of the armed serv- 
ices, the committee developed a new system of compensation based on 
these principles, which offers real incentives for outstanding per- 
formance and advanced skills. 

Essentially, it leaves the pay of the lower grades of officers and 
lower grades of men precisely where they are, since at these levels 
of experience the pay scales are roughly comparable with those of 
civilian life. 

So, while it has been erroneously stated in the press this was an 
across-the-board pay increase, it is not. But there would be pay 
increases for those who qualify for the higher grades, thus placing a 
real premium on the skills that are most valuable to the armed services. 

Among enlisted personnel, the new structure features: 

1. An increase in the number of enlisted grades, to recognize the 
premium values of skills that take extra time and energy to acquire. 

2. Conversion to a step-in-grade system of pay, to eliminate the 
situations where an individual with many years of service may be 
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paid at a higher rate than his supervisor, in spite of the extra respon- 
sibility and higher attainments of his supervisor, who happens to 
have fewer years of service. 

3. Special pay for proficiency in a given military occupation, to 
recognize the difference between outstanding and merely average 
performance. 

4. A realinement of enlisted pay scales'based on above concepts. 

Among officers, the new structure features : 

1. Conversion to a step-in-grade system of pay, to eliminate inequi- 
ties created by the old system of pay for seniority rather than merit. 

2. Realinement of officer pay scales to provide a systematic pro- 
gression within and between grades. Here, the emphasis is on 
providing a real inducement to stay in the services and advance to top 
posts. 

Young officers today are not leaving because they are dissatisfied 
with their present pay—which is roughly comparable to civilian 
remuneration at that level of experience—but because, looking to the 
future, the top positions for which they aspire offer far less incentive 
than the equivalent top positions in business and professional life. 

3. Recognition of 3- and 4-star ranks as separate pay grades. Curi- 
ously, although these grades have been recognized as ranks, they have 
not had formal recognition in the pay structure. Thus, 3- or 4-star 
officers, even those who have served as Chief of Staff, are—under the 
old system—retired at the same rate as 2-star officers. 

Let me illustrate. Admiral Radford had a number of appointments 
in the last 10 years, and yet he retired at the same pay as if he had 
retired in 1946. 

4. Incentives for noncareer Reserve officers, to build up a body of 
experienced officers among those who do not wish a full lifetime in 
the services. 

5. Separate considerations for exceptions to normal officer career 
patterns. 

This new compensation structure for officers and men, administered 
under a new system—and this is important—a new system of man- 
power management to assure adequate controls, would enable the 
Armed Forces to retain and motivate the men with the skills they need. 
It would stop the costly turnover of manpower, and enable the Armed 
Forces to provide the national defense at considerably less cost in 
manpower, money, and materials. 





ADVANTAGES OF THE COMMITTEE’S PROPOSALS 


The Committee’s proposals, if sincerely and fully implemented by 
Federal law, would achieve these five desired results: 

First, about a 15- percent improvement in the combat capability of 
the United States Armed Forces without a change in the proposed 
budget. 

I want to go back to what I said a moment ago. We said there 
was a 15- percent savings in dollars if you had this present level of 

capability. 

Now, 1 am saying in reverse—this is not for the Committee to de- 
cide—but if it seems important to the country to spend as many dol- 
lars as are presently being discussed with this new system, you could 
have 15 percent greater str iking force, that is what I am saying here. 
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Second, savings and gains up to $5 billion a year by fiscal 1962, 
or sooner, in the cost of national defense at its present level. Now, I 
am saying the same thing in reverse. If you want a greater striking 
force than we presently ane you can save the $5 billion or you can 
play it the other way and have 15 percent greater striking force. 

Third, sharp reductions in training accidents now and in military 
and civilian losses in the event of war. 

Fourth, reduction in the number of military personnel required 
to produce a given level of national security. 

And fifth, a lasting solution to the military manpower problem. 

Such significant improvements cannot be achieved by enacting only 
a few bits and pieces of the recommended program, or by attempting 
to retain outstanding personnel with watered-down incentives. The 
Committee stands foursquare behind its complete balanced program, 
— was carefully designed to produce positive and long-lasting 
results. 

Now, let me comment on each of the desired results. 


IMPROVED COMBAT CAPABILITY 


First, as to the potential 15-percent improvement in the combat 
capability of the United States Armed Forces without a significant 
change in the budget. This calculation was based on the assumption 
that the armed services would maintain their May 1957 levels of man- 
power, materiel, and maintenance. They would have about the same 
number of people and hardware or equipment, but because of the in- 
creased levels of skill achieved by the recommended system of man- 
power management and compensation, the manpower would make 
much better use of their equipment and take better care of it. Fewer 
use of their equipment and take better care of it. Fewer people would 
be tied up in training activities. This would increase the combat 
capability of the Armed Forces by about 15 percent based on cal- 
culations by each of the services. 

Incidentally, gentlemen, it is important to understand, as you will 
see later, that these figures I am talking about, these savings, are 
documented by the services themselves. 

If the total military manpower were reduced by 100,000 as has 
recently been announced or by as much as 300,000, as I read last week 
from a news report accredited to the Secretary of Defense, which I 
have seen suggested in some reports, it becomes even more important 
to invest in building up the quality of the remaining manpower. In 
a smaller force, every man is more important, and so a compensation 
structure is required that will attract and retain the most highly skilled 
men. This is the only way to bring about the required improvement 
in combat readiness with a smaller miliary force. 

Combat readiness is a qualitative thing, difficult to measure statis- 
tically. Nevertheless, there are some figures that give us a measure 
of the possibilities. 

For example, the Navy, for testing purposes—and this was a part 
of the committee’s study—selectively staffed one carrier antisubma- 
rine squadron with experienced personnel. Compared with similar 
squadrons, which had the normal mixture of men at various levels 
of training and efficiency, the fully trained squadron turned in a per- 
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formance that was rated 30 percent better. The level of aircraft 
availability, utilization, and aircrew efficiency was outstanding. This 
squadron had no aircraft accidents during its deployment to the Med- 
iterranean, as contrasted to nine accidents resulting in complete losses 
suffered by other squadrons of this type during the same period. 

In the Strategic Air Command, the retention of skilled manpower 
now being lost would increase aircraft in-commission rates to produce 
an increased capability equivalent to 614 combat-ready B-47 wings— 
an increase in effectiveness of 20 percent. 

These statements come directly from the military people involved. 

Statistics such as these are behind the estimates of the various 
services as to the improvements they could achieve if they were able 
to retain and develop the men they need in the critical leadership and 
technical positions. 

Now, how much would such improvements cost? The surprising 
thing is that this remarkable improvement would require an invest- 
ment of only about $600 million a year in increased payroll costs even 
at the high level of 2.8 million men and women in the Armed Forces. 
The Government makes far bigger investments than this in equipment 
and facilities which offer much smaller and slower improvements. 

Moreover, the savings from increased retention would very quickly 
offset these added payroll costs, and the second full year of operation 
would result in net savings that would increase year after year. 

Now, I would like to show a chart right behind you if you want to 
refer to it as I read the next page and a half. 

(The chart referred to is as follows :) 


Projected net budget effect, fiscal years 1958, 1959, 1960, all services combined 
[Millions of dollars] 


Fiseal year 


























1958 (Jan. 1, | Fiscal year Fiscal year 
effective 1959 1960 
date) 
ele CIE UNG a datnsendadecencdene conuuhnwanwdigeesaleronn 316. 8 601. 2 589. 1 
1 Re SONI oo. cack oncnnnnrewusacanussielen | 274.9 500. 1 485. 1 
2. Reserve personne! in drill-pay status__....--...- oA 17.7 49.1 50.0 
i eI aoe: ccdiecnma cen gunsanesasdsdeuk 24.2 | 52.0 54.0 
Dh Ol g encicttel tidacitdindtintacreilisieccdetod Pt ee 346. 3 773.9 
By EE taiiiibecttiniceddus acnnebecdancahehodeneeas 55.7 138.3 229. 4 
2. Materiel and maintenmance--.-................-.-- scape 33. 6 208. 0 544.5 
),! PN SI Reawiinsvtsnodsasmennsiicnseanabietennedecnadé " 21.8 61.0 52.5 
D. Budget net gains (A—B+C=D)-.-..-.----------.--.---- ne 2949.3 | —315.9 132.3 








At the time that the committee prepared its proposals, budget costs 
and gains were computed on the basis of putting the program into 
effect on January 1, 1958, next January 1, with a manpower level of 
2.8 million people in the armed services. On that basis, it appears 
that the program would have a net cost of $249 million in fiscal 1958, 
and $316 million in fiscal 1959. Here I am talking only of people. 

In fiscal 1960, the gains would overtake the costs, for a net gain of 
$132 million, and in fiscal 1962 the gains would rise to $367 million. 

Now, these hard-dollar payroll costs and gains would require no 
changes from the May 1957 levels of manpower and equipment; they 

97221—57—pt. 18 
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would simply make the available manpower and materiel 15 percent 
more effective. 

But it is interesting to speculate on the effects of the recently an- 
nounced manpower cuts. The committee’s studies showed that the 
present annual cost of pay and benefits for military personnel on active 
duty is $4,371 per person. This is an average figure including all 
officers and enlisted personnel. 

The removal of 100,000 people from the military payroll should 
thus result in payroll savings of about $437 million, which would more 
than cover the first half-year’s investment in improving the quality of 
the remaining manpower. 

Incidentally, this was the program we discussed with the Secretary 
of Defense last spring. We were advised, to be sure we would get 
more than these savings, it was his intention, as more recently has been 
announced, to make these cuts which we read about in the press. 

If the manpower cuts reached the level of 300,000, which was pub- 
licized last week, which has been suggested as a longer range goal, the 
payroll savings would amount to $1.3 billion. A part of this payroll 

saving should certainly be invested in building up the levels of ‘skill 
and experience in the smaller remaining force. 

At any rate, the various services have determined that the commit- 
tee’s proposals, by building up the level of skill and experience in the 
Armed Forces, would produc e a 15-percent improvement in combat 
capability. 


SAVINGS UP TO $5 BILLION ANNUALLY 


But suppose the responsible authorities felt that it would be 
possible to maintain the national security with the present level of 
combat capability, or with something less than a 15-percent increase 
in combat capability. This is a policy question which is beyond the 
purview of our Advisory Committee on Compensation. But as the 
recommended system of manpower management takes hold, it would 
be possible for the policymakers to decide whether they want to take 
the gains in the form of increased combat capability or in the form of 
savings for the taxpayer. 

Personally, I favor the latter. 

These pomnta) savings have been calculated, and they rise from a 
level of $313 million in 1958 to $5 billion in fiscal 1962—that is, begin- 
ning July 1961. 

Such savings are, of course, extremely difficult to calculate with any 
precision, and only represent those improvements to which a dollar 
value cun be assigned. For example, the calculations include the 
reduction in losses due to aircraft and ship accidents, the increased 
availability and use of equipment when it is properly maintained, the 

reduction in fuel and operating costs when fewer training missions are 
required, and other measur: able items—but do not include the increased 
number of on-target bomb strikes or artillery hits achieved by experi- 
enced people for “which it is impossible to produce a dollar savings 
estimate. The calculations show the following potential savings or 
gains. There you will see starting in fiscal 1 )58, $313 million; 1959, 

$1.591 million: 1960, $2,817 million ; 1961, $4,146 million; and 1962, 
$5,082 million. 
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There are many who feel that the potential savings or gains will 
actually be greater than this, when you consider such intangibles as 
teamwork and morale in a professional, voluntary, highly motivated 
force, but there is no way to assign a dollar value tothem. Personally 
I believe that the $5 billion savings can be achieved well before fiscal 
1962, if the program is vigorously carried out. I am talking now 
about management of the program. 

This is particularly true if the Defense Department follows through 
with the manpower and equipment reductions that are thus made 
possible. It should be pointed out that while these savings were 
calculated on a realistic basis, they can only be achieved by intelligent 
administration of the new system of manpower management and 
compensation. 

Savings of this magnitude in the national defense—the largest and 
most intractable element of the Federal budget—present a target 
worth going after. Practically every other item in the Federal budget 
seems to be part of a program in which costs are forecast to rise in the 
coming years. We must begin somewhere to halt and reverse the in- 
flationary trend toward ever higher cost of government, and here, for 
a small initial investment, is a very promising place to start. 


LIVES SAVED 


The next result of the committee’s proposals would be a sharp 
reduction in training accidents now, and in military and civilian losses 
in the event of war. 

There are many skills which are not only difficult but dangerous 
to learn. Flying a jet airplane is one example that everyone will 
understand. Accidents in training are inevitable, yet they cause a 
tragic loss of life as well as the loss of expensive equipment. The 
Air Force and Navy have calculated that accidents cost them nearly 
$2 million a day, in fiscal 1956, in material alone. 

These are the accidental losses in life and money that can be at- 
tributed to lack of experience in peacetime. In combat, when the 
margin of safety is sharply reduced, this inexperience could mean 
much greater destruction of life and property, not only in the mili- 
tary ranks, but among the civilian population who look to the Armed 
Fores for a competent defense. 

One of the main purposes of the recommendations of our committee 
is to keep experienced men with difficult skills, such as pilots, in the 
Armed Forces so that we can reduce the number of persons who must 
go through the dangerous and expensive work of learning these skills. 
Likewise, we are trying to help the armed services retain and develop 
the skilled technicians who can keep the airplanes and ordnance and 
other equipment in good condition, so that it will not fail and cause 
these accidents, 

MANPOWER SAVINGS 


Next, I indicated that the committee’s recommendations would re- 
duce the number of military personnel required to produce a given 
level of national security. 

Roughly 500,000 members of the Armed Forces are now, presently 
as we sit here, involved in formal training activities—not to mention 
the very extensive on-the-job training which absorbs so much of the 
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Armed Forces manpower in the operating units. The effective mili- 
tary defense of the United States is being supplied by the other 2.3 
million members of the Armed Forces who have achieved their basic 
competence. 

_ The point is that with the destructively high turnover rates, par- 
ticularly in the critical professional and technical skills, it is taking 
500,000 trainees just to maintain an effective combat force and support 
service of 2.3 million. The more of those 2.3 million trained people 
we can induce to reenlist and develop toward even higher skills and 
responsibilities, the fewer trainees we will need to maintain an 
effective force. 

I have referred earlier to the fact that total manpower in the 
Armed Forces is to be reduced by the 100,000 this year, and perhaps by 
200,000 or 300,000 in the years immediately ahead, reflecting a grad- 
ual reduction in the level of standing armies in most nations of the 
world, With a smaller force, it becomes even more obvious that the 
Armed Forces cannot afford to tie up such a large percentage of their 
total manpower in training activities, because this leaves too small a 
group of professionally skilled people to provide the effective military 

efense of the country. 

As you gentlemen have undoubtedly observed, there is a worldwide 
trend toward the use of smaller, more highly skilled defense forces 
equipped with advanced weapons. The United States will not have 
such a skilled force unless it establishes the kind of compensation 
structure that recognizes the cost of the new, higher level of skills 
required. When this modern compensation structure is in place and 
the levels of skill are built up, then significant reductions in manpower 
can be made with greater assurance that the national security will not 
be endangered. 

The recommendations of our Committee are aimed squarely at build- 
ing up the reenlistment rates of the men who have the skills that are 
most needed, or who have the aptitude to develop such skills. I must 
emphasize that these high-quality people cannot be retained without 
offering the genuine incentives to officers and enlisted personnel that 
the Committee is recommending. 

At present, much of the manpower in the Armed Forces is either 
drafted or decisively influenced by the draft. If we can provide the 
right system of incentives, the Armed Forces will become so attractive 
as a career that most of its members will be there because they want 
to be. In my personal opinion, this will not only reduce the draft 
calls, but may someday make the draft unnecessary. 


LONG-TERM SOLUTION TO MANPOWER PROBLEM 


And finally, I suggested that the Committee’s recommendations 
provide a long-term solution to the basic manpower problems of the 
Armed Forces. These are: 

1. Excessive turnover and loss of key military personnel, particu- 
larly among officers and technicians. 

2. Low incentives for outstanding performance and self-improve- 
ment. 

5. Excessive amount of personnel, equipment, and money tied up in 
training at the expense of combat readiness. 
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4. Uncontrollable unbalance of skills, with too high a proportion 
of easy-to-learn skills and a perennial shortage of the more difficult 
leadership and technical skills. 

5. Lowered morale in times of peace, or even in today’s time of 
armed truce. 

6. Inequities and pay inversions, where men get the same pay for 
easy or difficult work, and where thousands of officers and noncoms 
are getting less pay than the people who work under their supervision. 

There are a number of other important problems related to the man- 

ower problems, as the Committee learned in its conversations with 
1undreds of soldiers, sailors, airmen, and marines—both officers and 
enlisted personnel. In its final report, the Committee recommended 
further study as to the problem of inadequate housing, the need for 

reater educational opportunities, the difficulties of prolo absence 

om home, and other items. But the recommendations that we are 
discussing today Laeger | to the system of eg Ieper: and man- 
power management for military personnel are of first importance and 
will yield the most significant savings and gains in the national 
defense. 

There is no automatic solution to the military manpower problem, 
but the instruments and approaches that will make solutions possible 
are those that are being recommended by the Defense Advisory Com- 
mittee. We urge that they receive earnest consideration by the public, 
the Congress, and the administration, because they represent an im- 
portant opportunity to improve the national security, and at the same 
time to begin cutting down the cost of defense, the largest single item 
in the Federal budget. 

I thank all of you for your patience in listening. 

Now, I will be very pleased to take any questions. 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Cordiner, I want to first commend you very 
highly for a very wholsome and worthwhile report that is full of 
splendid thought and I think constructive suggestions. 

I wish also to recognize the members here for the record, although 
we have already greeted them ee and officially: the Honorable 
Carter L. Burgess and also Adm. William Fechteler, who are mem- 
bers of the Cordiner Committee. 

We are very glad to have you gentlemen present, and we hope to 
hear from you in the course of deliberations on this matter. 

Senator Symineton. Mr. Chairman, may I suggest that you make 
for the record a statement that Senator Prescott ash is present. 

Senator Busu. I am not a member, but I wanted to hear Mr. 
Cordiner’s report. 

Senator Stennis. We appreciate the presence of the Senator from 
Connecticut. He always has an invitation to come back. 

Mr. Corprner. I doubly appreciate it because that is my home State. 

Senator Busu. Yes. Weare very proud of him. 

Senator Stennis. I did not overlook the Senator, but I did have my 
mind on these members of the Committee at the time. 

Gentlemen, may I just ask a few questions. 

Incidentally, I want to say that Mr. Cordiner and I had not con- 
ferred about my questions nor his statement. My questions were 
written up yesterday and his statement, I am sure, was written up quite 
recently, and I had not had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Cordiner 
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until this morning, but you certainly did cover some of the points that 
I have been having in my mind for a long time and since I have been 
a member of this committee. 

I have realized there was going to have to be something done to get 
away from the old system of promotions largely on longevity, and, 
frankly, I have accused the services in my own mind somewhat of not 
wanting to get away from it. 

But we will get into that a little more. It seems that they have 
shown a willingness to cooperate with you. 

Now, I want to know how far you went, Mr. Cordiner, yourself, 
in contacting these people that you say were talked to, beginning with 
the GI’s and sergeants and the junior officers. Did you have a 
chance—I do not know that you did—but did you have a chance to 
do any of that and did other members of the committee have a chance? 

Mr. Corptner. Yes. I think the committee as a whole only took 
two trips, one out to the Strategic Air Command in Nebraska and 
one to Colorado jointly with all the committee members present. And 
then we broke up into different groups. For example, Carter Burgess 
was all out through the Pacific, to remote bases, Japan and Korea. 

Speaking of my own personel activity, I visited most of the im- 
portant Army and Navy bases in this country, and I went to Europe. 

Senator Stennis. Well, pardon me. My real question was, though, 
what contact did you have with the GI and the sergeant under cir- 
cumstances that would give him a chance to tell you exactly what was 
on his mind? 

Frankly, my experience in going around most of these military 
installations, I found it impossible to really—— 

Mr. Corprner. I will tell you the arrangement we made, and the 
Defense Department people were very willing to cooperate. Let me 
illustrate: When I was with the Sixth Fleet in the Mediterranean in 
August last year, just at the time when everything was very active with 
regard to the Suez Canal—and you know what their assignment was— 
I spent, if I remember, 3 days with them, 3 days and nights, inci- 
dentally, and I found that, contrary to the opinion in too many 
quarters, these fellows really work at night, all of them. 

I arranged with the commanders, the captains and the admirals, 
that I would have access at all levels alone without any superior of- 
ficer present to meet with the chief petty officers as a group, to meet 
with the enlisted men, to meet with the young officers, to meet with 
the senior officers. I asked that no record be taken as to their names, 
because some of these gentlemen are very outspoken. I did not want 
their officer bosses there to water them down. 

This was the general procedure that we had everywhere. 

Now, these other gentlemen made similar trips and went to remote 
places which have a different kind of problem, like the Texas towers 
or the DEW line where people stay for months on end and see nobody 
except just the people they are associated with. We visited those 
kin ie erations, too. 

I found this: That they, either enlisted men or officers, once they 
were satisfied they were not going to be turned in—nobody knew their 
names; I certainly did not know their names; I talked to thousands of 
them personally. Sodid these other gentlemen. And then each night, 
before I went to bed, or usually early in the morning, I would get 
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somebody to whom I could dictate these observations, because you get 
so many different impressions that you cannot rely on your memory. 
And it was from this type of approach all around the world and in 
this country that we came to these conclusions. 

We shortly saw, Mr. Chairman, that you would not get the feeling 
if you just sat here in Washington and looked at a lot of statistical 
reports. This was a working committee, and I think they have amply 
covered the assignment. And these gentlemen did speak up. I want 
to make that very strong: That they did not hesitate to talk. 

I was amazed to find what is now developing in the paper that a lot 
of these young officers, as I said in this text, said, “Well, we are not 
complaining about our going rates now as an ensign or a second lieu- 
tenant or first lieutenant. But we are not going to stay in this man’s 
Navy or Army”—which was usually the expression they used—be- 
cause we do not see any challenge out there ahead, no motivation with 
regard to the future.” 

And it is now being established that 16 to 20 percent of the West 
Point or Annapolis graduates are resigning from the service in their 
fifth year after they have gained their education. This is the dan- 
gerous trend, but I think it symbolizes this whole thing. And as I 
said here, too, that seventy-odd percent of all the officers leave at 
the end of their obligated service. 

(Subsequently Mr. Cordiner furnished the following statement :) 

In addition to these personal interviews, the Committee conducted enlisted 
symposia for selected NCOS from all services to secure a direct and current 
indication of the climate of opinion now prevailing among senior career enlisted 
personnel on the factors which deter or stimulate reenlistment. These men 
were selected from the top three pay grades on the basis of experience, per- 
sonal character, leadership, technical qualification in their specialty, and famil- 
iarity with the opinions of their contemporaries. Married men were encouraged 
to bring their wives. 

Seminar groups were organized to make certain each man and wife had 
the opportunity to present their frank, unbiased views. 

To my knowledge this was the first exercise of this nature conducted by the 
Department of Defense. The results have been very useful to the military de- 
partments as well as to the Advisory Committee. I am convinced that the 
opinions expressed by these men and their wives were sincere and honest. 

Senator Srennis. Well, I am very glad to know that you had 
that much direct contact and talked directly with these men under the 
circumstances that you think that you were getting the real answer 
from them, what they actually thought. 

Mr. Corptner. No officers were present, and I had no trouble with 
the military on this. I just announced when I first came aboard I was 
going to see these people and I was not going to be followed around 
by officers. 

Senator Stennis. I commend you for going at it at thatlevel. We 
had a chance to talk a little this morning, and I said something about 
realizing these military programs would cost more and more as to 
particular phases of it, missiles and weapons and manpower of certain 
kinds, and I believe as we face those additional cost items, we are 
going to phase out others. I do not know—and you agreed to that, 
as I understand—I do not know that you would be so well qualified 


to say just what should be phased out, and I will not put the question 
that way. 
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But I do raise the point for the military as to what showing are 
they going to make during these hearings, where they plan to absorb 
a part of this additional cost, not only manpower costs but others. 
I think they ought to try to make a special showing along that line. 
And if there are any observations you want to make, Mr. Cordiner, 
we would be glad to hear them. 

Mr. Corptner. Thank you. 

We had a commitment as of April and May of last year, this year, 
1957, directly with the top military individual in each one of the four 
branches of the service—Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marines— 
and with the Secretaries, the three Secretaries, as well as with the 
Secretary of Defense and the Deputy Secretary of Defense, that all 
these costs talked about here with regard to fiscal 1958 would be 
absorbed within the budget. It was not new money in any respect. 

Now, part of that strategy, as I said earlier, was to take a number 
of people off the payroll. You have seen the first step of 100,000. 
But the Secretaries, before any cut in personnel, had committed them- 
selves and said they could absorb it and would absorb it within the 
budget. We were going to start on January 1, 1958, that was the rec- 
ommendation, so there were only 6 months of that fiscal year. With 
cuts at the level that they are talking about now, where 100,000 men 
represent $430 million of savings. This can be done very easily. 
Now, if you are asking for my personal opinion, and not committing 
the other members of the committee present or not present, I think 
it will be a better Military Establishment from what I observed if 
you retained these technically proficient people along the lines that are 

ere proposed if you did get rid of 200,000 or 300,000—I completely 
agree with the Defense Department approach. 

Senator Stennis. Now, as related matter—and I want to say to 
the other members of the committee, I certainly do not want to take 
a lot of the time here to your exclusion. I am raising some points 
that I think are in the minds of all of you and will be helpful to us 
in these hearings later. But on this phasing out of manpower, in 
order to take care of this added load, I just cannot avoid being 
tremendously impressed with figures I quoted a while ago on June 
30, 1945, when there were over 12 million men in the armed services, 
the total number of officers on active duty in all the services in the 
grade of colonel or equivalent was 14,989. 

Now, with 2.8 million men in all the services, the number of like 
officers, colonel or equivalent, are 14,213, only 750 less now than 
then. 

Now, did you make a study of that fact, and, if so, what were your 
conclusions or your recommendations? 

Mr. Corptner. We did not, Mr. Chairman, we did not specifically 
study that issue of officers in ratio to number of enlisted men. We 
did observe this, though, and part of our manpower control system 
that runs all through our recommendations, these printed recommen- 
dations, is to do a new recasting or grouping of assignments of these 
officers. Gentlemen, I do not think that that problem is insurmount- 
able or so much different than you have in private industry, which is a 
matter of expense control. 

Now, this committee, of course, professes to have no knowledge 
or understanding as to the level of officers that you should have, be- 
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cause that is really over in the military field. We were rather try- 
ing to anchor certain things. We were trying to anchor the com- 
pensation and the motivation. 

Senator Srennis. Yes. 

Mr. Corprner. And the progress of the four-star general on the one 
end and the enlisted man on the other. 

Senator Stennis. I am sure of that, but do you not think the ques- 
tion these figures raise is intimately tied to the whole matter you 
studied and the whole solution, if any, that Congress can afford? 

Mr. Corprner. That is right. Of course, if I had you gentlemen’s 
problem, I would do what I am going to start tomorrow with regard 
to next year, because we are having a 2-day preliminary budget review 
with regard to the company with which I am associated. I am not 
going to build these officers’ budgets, but I am going to fix a top figure 
and then say, “You are going to have to get these certain measured 
results but you are only going to get this much money.” And I think 
then if you have confidence in the management of the establishment, 
that you fix the responsibility for them to decide how many noncom- 
missioned officers and how many officers in different grades and how 
many enlisted people. 

Senator Stennis. I know conditions are vastly different now from 
what they were in June 1945. But making all allowances, these fig- 
ures here are shocking to me and our Committee on Armed Services. 
We do not feel like we can cope with it very well and set the figures. 
But we do feel like they have, at least I feel like they have, too many. 

Mr. Corprner. May I make one suggestion, gentlemen, on that front, 
and I was not avoiding directly your question. One reason I was 
not speaking too directly to it-—— 

Senator Srennis. Yes. 

Mr. Corprner (continuing). You see, as your level of technology 
rises and you have planes with all of this automatic gear and controls, 
in order to operate those planes you have more officers per plane, you 
may have more officers per ship and fewer enlisted men. 

Now, that is what is happening, of course, with technology in our 
own shop. If you look at our industry, in industry, we are lengthen- 
ing the arm of the worker, is what I am trying to say, and you get the 
same thing here working in this establishment, and I would not know 
how to evaluate how many officers you need. 

Senator Srennis. I am sure this has a bearing, as you mentioned, 
and I raise the question now more for the services to come in and 
answer, if they can. 

Mr. Corprner. They would be the ones who would know. 

Senator Srennis. If they can answer it; and the burden of proof is 
on them, as I see it, to come in, in this manpower investigation, and 
justify the number of officers they are carrying now. 

And your figure about the $5 billion, by experience here I have seen 
so many estimates of savings fall by the board after we went on and 
enacted the requested legislation, that I thought the $5 billion figure 
thrown out and tossed around and used as a basis for resolutions had 
not been proven, and I wanted to sharply raise that issue, and you 
certainly have gone into it in your statement here and have given us the 
basis of your calculations. And I will not go into that now. I want 
to make certain the other members have sufficient time. But you will 
be doubtless asked and called on about that further. 
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Now, on this question about your pay raise, so-called, will that apply 
to only 39 percent of the military personnel in the "Department of 
Defense ¢ 

Mr. Corprner. Right. 

Senator Stennis. What do you say here about what is going to be 
the reaction to morale and so forth on the 61 percent ? Have you given 
thought to that? Iam sure you have, and it is a serious matter. 

Mr. Corpiner. Well we found in our studies that the lowest paid 
enlisted man in grades E-1 and E-2, for his proficiency, for his know]- 
edge and contribution, is - particularly out of line. It is equally 
true with the officers. The level of second lieutenant, first lieutenant 
and ensign, they are not out of line. That isnot where your problem is. 

In terms of numbers that is where a great many of your enlisted men 
and officers are, obviously in those classifications. 

I do not anticipate you are going to have any trouble with that. 
Of course, I do not know anything about the political overtones, but 
that’s why I tried to stress with you gentlemen, we will not be a party 
to an across-the-board pay increase because that is not what is needed 
and that is not what we are proposing. 

We are trying to get a fix on what a man knows and what he should 
get. 

Senator Srennis. Is that not the answer to the whole question of 
these categories, branches, they are going to be opened to everyone ? 

Mr. Corptner. That is right. 

Senator Stennis. It is a question of attaining them? 

Mr. Corprner. This fellow in E-1 and E-2 can go up the scale, if 
he has the mental aptitude and if e will go to school, to get to E-9, 
but that is up to him. 

(Subsequently, Mr. Cordiner furnished the following statement :) 

The same increase in opportunity is available to the young officers. To answer 
the original question regarding the morale of the 61 percent who do not get 
an increase in pay, it should be emphasized that the large majority of those men 
who stay in the service will get an increase as they progress up the promotion 
ladder. In this respect, the new compensation proposal offers something for 


all men who have the potential to advance beyond the lower enlisted and officer 
grades. 


The reaction of the 61 percent should therefore, be most favorable—with the 
exception of those of limited ability whose future is limited. This latter category 
should not be kept in the service in any event. 

Senator Srennis. One more question. I am going to preface this 
with a remark there is absolutely no partisans ship about this subcom- 
mittee in considering this question. I am sure there is not any, and 
we do not want to let any creep in. I refer to a statement here of 


yesterday reported in the New York Times by Jack Raymond, which 
says: 


The Defense Department plans to introduce proficiency pay increases for 
military personnel in about 2 weeks, an official source said today. Adoption of 
the plan will make more than 1.8 million enlisted men in the armed services 
eligible for pay raises in the Pentagon’s effort to cut down the losses of uni- 
formed technicians to private industry. Many technicians, it has been pointed 
out, were trained by the Government. 


Now, I read that into the record and ask for your comment on that 
at such time as you see fit as to how far it goes, in your opinion, in 
measuring up to your report, and how far it fails to come up to those 
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recommendations. But I will not ask you for an off-the-cuff answer 
if you want to study that statement. 

Mr. Corpiner. I will study it. 

Senator Stennis. And the Defense Department will be called in, 
of course, and asked to testify about that matter. 

Mr. Corpiner. I am challenged, though, Mr. Chairman, to speak 
on this matter. Ifthe Defense Department were going to recommend 
proficiency increases for 1.8 million out of 2.8 million, I am against it, 
for the record, because that is again a patchwork job, and that does not 
go to the base. 

Senator Stennis. Pardon me. He said “eligible” regarding the 1.8 
million enlisted 

Mr. Corprner. I still am not going to change my statement. I still 
am going to stand on it, but if that is what they are proposing to do, 
you are going to aggravate this problem we are dnadeoas with rather 
than improve it, because you might just as well say to everybody, 
“Come, join up here; we are going to pay you more money.” 

Senator Srennis. Well, that is not a quote from anyone in the De- 
fense Department. And in the necessarily hurried reporting, it may 
not be entirely accurate, but it does say there that it merely made them 
eligible, which is in line with what we said a while ago that anyone 
can attain this slot if they are prepared. All right. 

Mr. Corprner. Can I just add one thing, Mr. Chairman ? 

Senator Srennis. Certainly. 

Mr. Corprner. As near as we can see—and this is as of the spring 
of this year—under this technically proficient type of group we are 
talking about, we could only see where there were about a maximum 
of 41 percent. And in our interpretation of who were the technically 
proficient fellows we wanted to lider out of this 2.8 million people— 
our recommendations, if implemented 100 percent, which obviously 
they would not be, could not cover more than 39 percent. So when 
you read this report to me, I get concerned about the numbers of 
people, the dollars involved. 

Senator Srennis. Now, I think, gentlemen, that Mr. Cordiner’s 
testimony here is highly valuable and very important, and 1 would 
like for every member of the committee to have a chance to question 
him at such length as they will. 

Senator Byrd, we are glad that you could be with us this morning, 
as busy as you are as chairman of the Finance Committee, and I will 
ask you now to proceed with such questions as you wish. 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Chairman, I am very glad to be here this morn- 
ing, and I want to join in what the chairman has said to thank 
Mr. Cordiner for making a very thought-provoking and important 
statement involving this most important work. 

I have been on the committe for 25 years, and I agree with the 
chairman that he and I have been greatly concerned about the meth- 
ods of compensation and the inefficiency that exists in the armed serv- 
ices. Of course, we all recognize there is great inefficiency and that 
inefficiency stems to all the agencies of the Government. I have seen 
the number of employees increase in my 25 years of service from 
500,000 to 2.5 million in that space of time; and our civilian payroll is 
now $1 billion a month, and I know of no more important duty that the 
Congress has than to try to get greater efficiency, not only from the 
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standpoint of saving dollars but from the standpoint of having a 
better defense nal a bitter operation of all of our departments. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Cordiner, I have not been able to study your 
report because, as chairman of the Finance Committee, we have had 
constant hearings since practically the first of the year. But I intend 
to eeely it and I want to thank you and the members of your committee 
with you. 

Now, this may be oversimplifying this quesion, but I want to ask you 
this: Am I right in the fact that the basic principle of your report is 
that with an expenditure of $600 million, there will eventually come 
a savings of $5 billion? 

Mr. Cconeaciin. That is right. In fiscal 1962, the saving will be 
$5 billion. 

Senator Byrp. And that will come by obtaining, by so-called incen- 
tive payments, I assume would be the proper term, in certain classifi- 
cations, whereby you get greater efficiency. 

Now, this only applies to the military, I assume? 

Mr, CorDINER. We have a separate report—to save your time, I did 
not deal with it specifically, Senator—pertaining to civilian employees 
on the payroll of the Defense Department. I think they numbered 
1.2 million at the time we were making the study. 

We found no problem there below a GS-7 level. We did point out 
that with these higher skilled technicians—again this is the story of 
technology—the military were training a lot of people and were losing 
them. And we suggested in our report that they take a look at a 
system of motivation and reward for the civilian people based on what, 
they did and what they knew, not on how long they had been around; 
but that is part of our report. 

But the figures and statistics I am talking about are all-inclusive. 

That is a separate volume on the civilian. 

Senator Byrp. I think that is part of it, of equal importance to the 
military. You take a number of scientists and people of that character 
who are not in the military. 

I have been disturbed about the overall administration, that is, the 
overall control which, of course, is civilian, as you know. Just, for 
example, take Carter Burgess, who is here today. I regard him as one 
of the ablest men I have come in contact with. 

Mr. Corprnrr. I share your opinion. 

Senator Brrp, Yet he left the service. I do not know why he left 
it. He is now president of TWA. 

Would your plan in any way be an incentive for such a man as 
Carter Burgess to have remained in the service ? 

Mr. Corpvrner, I would not want to mislead you on that. I think 
that TW A—and I only know what I read in the financial reports—had 
such business problems, and knowing Carter would prevent some, he 
made an arrangement that would be far beyond that which we would 
recommend that the Government pay to hold him. 

I hope that is what I read. 

_ Senator Byrp. I will not put Carter on the stand to ask him what he 
is receiving. 

Mr. Corprner. But I also think, Senator, he has a little problem that 
maybe at times makes him wish he were back in Washington. 
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Senator Byrp. I just cite that because I noticed you said in your 
statement you wanted to pay approximately the salaries that could 
be paid in private industry. 

Mr. Corptner. Mr. Burgess is an exception. I did not intend to 
leave that impression. I do not think that you can hold everyone 
under the law of supply and demand—and I would imagine that TWA 
may be one of the hundred largest companies in industry. 

Senator Byrrp. Of course, that is an extreme case, but I under- 
stood you to say that generally speaking. 

Mr. Corptner. Generally speaking; yes, sir. 

Senator Byrp. That these incentive payments you propose would be 
approximately what they could receive in private industry; is that 
correct 

Mr. Corpriner. That is right. What we are trying to do in these 
technically proficient classifications, we are trying to get a retention 
of roughly 35 percent as against a present retention of about 13 per- 
cent. I am speaking of pilots, electronic technicians, maintenance 
crews for aircraft, and so forth. 

Senator Byrp. Let us take page 9 where you made reference to the 
pilots. You said 73 percent returned to private civilian life. 

As I understand it, your plan would not relate to particular indi- 
viduals. In other words, there will be a classification of captain or 
whatever it may be, and the whole group would get the 

Mr. Corprner. No. There would be a spread, Senator. It would 
not just be a rigid point line like it is now where all captains get the 
same pay. There would be a growth factor within that particular 
range, using your illustration of captain. 

Senator Brrp. Now, take the pilots. Suppose a pilot, far example, 
was a captain. Under your plan what would that pilot receive? 

Mr. Corpinrr. As a captain. Just a moment. I can give it to you. 

Senator Byrp. And how much more would it be than he now receives. 

Mr. Corpiner. As a captain he presently receives $452 basic pay ; 
and the proposed would be $458. That is a captain, O-3. 

Senator Byrp. How much increase is that in a year? 

Mr. Corpiner. It is very little at that level. 

I should qualify this, though, because he gets, in addition, a quar- 
ters allowance and hazard pay. His total compensation with hazard 
pay is $803 a month; and it is proposed in his case that there would 
be very little change, because really these statistics these gentlemen 
gave me indicate he gets just about the same pay. 

Senator Brrp. How do you expect, then, £6 e880 these men in service 
with those small increases that you intend to make? 

. Mr. Corptner. Well, our problem is not in the level of O-1, O-2, 
3. 

Senator Byrp. You mentioned pilots. I was interested in that 
because you said that 73 percent of them are leaving even after they 
are trained. What does your plan do in a practical way to keep that 
73 percent in the services ? 

Mr. Corviner. Well, what we found from these thousands of per- 
sonal interviews, these young officers—second lieutenants, first heu- 
tenants, and captains, such as you are questioning—they are not com- 
plaining about their present compensation. The reason they are not 
staying in the service 1s looking out ahead they see very little progres- 
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sion if they stay in the service. That is why I mentioned in my 
remarks—it was not formally in the text—the recent studies made 
by the Military Establishment indicates that even graduates of An- 
napolis and West Point are leaving, 15 percent, only 5 years after 
their graduation; and that is about 3 times the rate that existed 
pas few years ago. They do not see any hope looking down the 
road. 

If I can add just one more thought, Senator: When you get to pick 
out a colonel, we are proposing there an increase, talking about his 
total pay from $1,179 to $1,495. This is to the point I was making. 
If you take a brigadier general from $1,384 to $1,689—these are the 
monthly payments 

Senator Byrp. What grade are the pilots you referred to here, the 
4,000 pilots? 

Mr. Corprner. Most of those pilots would be in the classification 
of your first question. They would be second lieutenants, first lieu- 
tenants, and captains. They left, not because they were disgruntled 
necessarily with what they were getting. 

Senator Byrp. What were they—captains, lieutenants, or what? 

Mr. Corprner. They were first lieutenants, generally, and captains. 
They would be first lieutenants and captains. 

Senator Byrp. I thought those were the ones that you wanted to 
keep in? 

Mr. Corptner. We do want to keep them in. 

Senator Byrp. You have special concern for wanting to keep them 
in. What have you done to keep them in? What does your plan do? 

Mr. Corptner. We have given them a pay scale that gives them a 
progression through the remainder of their professional career such 
as they could get in a civilian economy—which does not exist today. 

Senator Byrp. But you increase a colonel, what is it, $300 a month? 

Mr. Corprner. Yes. 

Senator Byrp. How much do you increase a first lieutenant, who is a 
good pilot, in order to keep him in? 

Mr. Corprner. Nothing. 

Senator Byrp. How are you going to keep him in? 

Mr. Corprner. I guess I do not make my point clear. Let me see 
if I can express it. 

Senator Byrp. I think there is where your seed corn comes from, 
those young men who are being trained as first lieutenants, to stay 
in the service. 

Mr. Corpriner. I can only base our recommendation on this state- 
ment with these interviews we had with these lieutenants in great 
depth and great number. I cannot recall any of them—and I saw 
thousands of them—TI cannot recall any of them who said, “I am get- 
ting pee what I should now.” ‘This was not the problem we found 
out there. The problem we found was that this fellow said, “Well, 
I am not going to stay in this affair because there is no hope for a 
career in either compensation, dignity, or progression. 

Senator Byrp. You mean progressions are not fast enough ? 

Mr. Corptner. The promotions are not fast enough and pay is not 
great enough. 

Senator Brrp. How are you going to get rid of the officers ahead of 
them? We had that difficulty at the end of the war, an officer would 
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retire at less than 50 years of age. I mean if you are going to pro- 
mote them rapidly, you are going to have some way of opening it up 
with other officers ahead of them. 

Mr. Corprner. I agree with you, Senator. That is what we re- 
ferred to here of a manpower management program that the Defense 
Department would activate by retiring and separating these people 
that should not be kept in the service to open the way for these young 
fellows. 

Senator Byrp. What ages would you retire them? 

Mr. Corpiner. We would not wait for this 20 years’ service or 30 
years, separate them forthwith with severance pay ; that is part of our 
recommendation to the Defense Department. 

Senator Byrp. Retire them on a pension or what ? 

Mr. Corprner. You would have to retire them on that part that 
they had earned under the pension system or they do not qualify. 
Below 20 years they do not, but they do have severance pay. 

Senator Byrp. Those who have been on this committee know that is 
one of the most serious problems we have. If we promote rapidly, 
then you have to retire those ahead because there is a limit on the 
number of officers. I think Senator Stennis has made a very good 
point about how many officers we have. 

Mr. Corviner. An excellent point. 

Senator Brrp. We have too many now. It is not clear to me—and 
I would be very glad if you could clear it up, and if you cannot, give 
me a memo on it—I want to start at the bottom because that is where 
you have your people for the future. It is the first lieutenants and 
those who start 1n, these older men will pass out. 

Mr. Corpiner. That is right. 

Senator Byrp. Sooner or later, and we have to keep them in. I do 
not understand yet what you have done to keep the pilots—I use that 
as an illustration—because there are 4,000 of them leaving in 1 year 
and that is a right serious thing. I do not understand what you have 
done yet that would satisfy them and convince them they ought to stay 
in service, 

Mr. Corprner. Let us see if I can get the two questions. First, 
with regard to the older officers that have to be removed from the Mili- 
tary Establishment in order to clear the way for progression, we are 
proposing to the Defense Department that they evaluate those officers 
and retire them. As Admiral Fechteler says, they get no pension 
unless they have had 20 years’ service. The recommendation in- 
volved 2 months’ pay for each year’s service, get them off the payroll. 

Senator Byrrp. Have you included that in the cost of this plan? 

Mr. Corprner. It is all costed; yes. 

Senator Byrp. Where is that in the chart? Where have you got 
it there—retired personnel, you have $52 million ? 

Mr. Corprner. It is all in there. 

Senator Byrp. Yes. 

Mr. Corprner. One of the serious things, I agree with you com- 
pletely, is to give the Defense Department a management program 
and see it is carried forward. 

Now, your second question about this first lieutenant we want to 
keep in the service and he only stays 3 or 4 years and leaves, I can 
only repeat my former observation and that of all other members of 
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the committee: These gentlemen are not complaining about their 
present pay or their present assignment. They are taking a look down 
the saa and saying: “We do not see where we are going in a pro- 
fessional military career that should keep us here as against going 
into the civilian economy.” That is why we are trying to open up 
the progression and reward them for what they know and what they 
do. 
Senator Byrp. In other words, you think they will be satisfied with 
more rapid promotion ? 

Mr. Corprnrr. Based on what they know and what they do. 

Senator Byrp. And have you allowed, have you evaluated how many 
of the older officers will have to be retired earlier? Is that in your 
report / 

Mr. Corprner. No, that is not in our report. We just point up the 
problem and told the Defense Department this is one of their man- 
power management areas they will have to face up to. 

Senator Byrp. I just wondered whether you have not underesti- 
mated the cost, if you include the earlier retirement of a large number 
of officers, $52 million would not seem to me to cover it. But, of 
course, if that is your figure—you will have supporting data, will 
you not, beyond what the chart shows? 

Mr. Corprner. Will you make a note of this and we will get the 
Senator supporting data. 

Senator Byrp. I do not want to take the time of the committee. 
I am told $52 million are those already retired, and there is nothing 
in this chart here to indicate what it would cost for these very nu- 
merous, very many retirements that your plan would require because 
you are promoting so much more rapidly. 

Mr. Corprner. Bill, can you cover that point ? 

We will get the information and show where we costed it. 

Admiral Frecutreter. Well, Senator, of course, this question of pro- 
motion is a facet of the entire problem; but I do not believe that ac- 
celerated promotion as a wholesale proposition resulting in wholesale 
retirements is contemplated. 

What is contemplated in the proposal that we gave to the Depart- 
ment of Defense is the early promotion of the outstanding people, 
which as a matter of fact, is being practiced now to a limited degree. 
But there again, there are limits. But as a general rule, those ac- 
celerated promotions do not result in accelerated retirements of large 
numbers of individuals by the mechanics of the personnel law. 

Senator Byrp. It seems to me that if the chief incentive to these 
young men is the rapid promotion, you have got to have a program 
on that. 

Admiral Frcureter. It is part of it, but that is not the whole story. 
The whole story is this. In my experience with various people I 
talked to, it is exactly the same—and, incidentally, I was on active 
duty as the time I went around these visits, but I always traveled in 
civilian clothes and there was not one in a hundred who had any idea 
I was associated with the military. But what they did was to look 
at the commanding officer, the people with whom they were in daily 
contact aboard ship, and they looked at the way he lived, his standard 
of living, which was something that they could aspire to 15 years 
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from now; and they said: “I want better than that for my family 
and I am going into the walk of life where I can get it.” 

Senator Stennis. Pardon me just one second, Admiral, if you are 
at a stopping place there. We are so crowded for time, and, Mr. 
Cordiner—I just want to say with all deference to you, Admiral, I 
believe we had better give this time to Mr. Cordiner. 

Mr. Corpiner. I will give a written report to the Senator. 

(Subsequent to the hearings, Mr. Cordiner submitted the following 
additional statement :) 

I believe the previous testimony may have given an incorrect impression with 
respect to early separation and retirement and with respect to the substance 
of the retention incentive recommended for junior officers. 

The advisory committee has recommended the adoption of progressive man- 
agement control actions which will eliminate less productive officers in order 
to improve the quality of the officer corps. This will enable the services to 
continue to offer accelerated promotion to the exceptionally well qualified. It 
is not felt, however, that these actions will result in a large increase in retired 
personnel but will increase the attrition in the lower grades and sep- 
arations short of retirement. The cost figures include service estimates of 
projected increased separation and retirement payments under the committee 
recommendations. 

The substance of the retention incentive offered to young officers is twofold. 
For the Regular officer, the committee recommends a compensation system which 
provides an economic goal designed to attract and retain quality officers, For 
the Reserve officers, the committee recommends the institution of term contracts 
which will provide lump-sum payments to officers separated short of retirement. 
This measure will provide a degree of economic security not now offered the 
Reserve officer on extended active duty. 

These recommendations are based on the overwhelming evidence supporting 
the contention that offering greater economic opportunity would cause many 
young officers to choose a service career. 

Senator Stennis. And we will get Mr. Cordiner’s opinion today, 
and we will get it on the others later, and you will want some time to 
supplement it. 

Senator Byrrp. I suspect we are going to have Mr. Cordiner here a 
number of times. 

Senator Stennis. It is Mr. Cordiner’s opinion today you were trying 
to get. 

Senator Byrp. That is right. Just one more question. What is the 
maximum increase that is proposed under your proposal ? 

Mr. Corpiner. Maximum increase at officer or enlisted level? The 
maximum increase that we would have would be this new level of gen- 
eral officers that we propose, O-9 and O-10, which would be, of course, 
3 star or 4 star, and taking the top one would be an increase from 
$1,800—from the base rate it would be an increase, including all the 
benefits, would be an increase from $1,843 a month to $2,567 a month. 

For 3 star would be from $1,620 to $2,176, assuming hazard pay, 
and percent increase would be 49 percent and 57 percent, respectively. 
in those two places, 

Now, to take the enlisted men. 

Senator Byrp. Percentage increase is what; 57 percent ? 

Mr. Corprner. Fifty-seven percent, that is right. 

Senator Byrp. Of what grade? 

Mr. Corpiner. This is a 4-star general or admiral, of which, as 
you know, there are only 10. 

Senator Byrp. Start with a captain and give the percentagewise 
increases. 

97221_57—pt. 1-4 
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Mr. Corprner. All right. Starting with the captain, as I said 
earlier, there is only 1 percent difference ; majors, 12 percent; lieuten- 
ant colonels, 31; colonels, 42; brigadier generals, 38; major generals, 
39; lieutenant generals, 49; generals, 57—that is percent. That was 
your question : percent of their present basic pay. 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Chairman, I will not ask any more questions at 
this time. I will permit the other members of the committee to ask 
questions. 

Senator Stennis. I want to say proceed. You have raised a vital 
question. 

Senator Byrp. I want to say I am tremendously interested in this. 
T think it is one of the most vital things confronting us here in the 
Congress, here not only in this but in other departments. 

Now, just one more question: I understood you to say there would 
be a different payment from a superior—we will say a captain—a 
man with superior abilities, that he would have the same title as a 
captain but he would get more money than someone else. 

Mr. Corptner. Some other captains, yes; that is right. 

Senator Byrp. But he would have the same title ? 

Mr. Corpvrner. That is right. 

Senator Byrp. That is because of his superior capacity ? 

Mr. Corprner. Capacity and knowledge. 

Senator Byrp. And that would be rated ; he would perform the same 
duties, would he, possibly, as the other captain ? 

Mr. Corptner. No; he would be performing other duties, but he 
would have what we would call a step in grade increase. 

Senator Byrpv. He would be assigned to something else ? 

Mr. Corprner. That is right. 

Senator Byrrp. In other words, if you would have a captain here 
and a captain there doing the same work and gave one captain more 
money than the other 

Mr. Corprner. We would have trouble. 

Senator Byrp. Even though he was worthy of it, it is right hard 
to do that. I have a little business of my own, and I have tried it, 
and there is a lot of ill feeling when that occurs. 

Mr. Corprner. That is right. 

Senator Byrp. When you raise a man in salary, he has got to have 
some kind of a different classification; am I correct in that? 

Mr. Corptner. Yes. The way it is now, as we all know, these two 
captains you talk about, the fellow who has been there a long time 
may be the least qualified, but he gets far more money than the other 
captain, sometimes gets more money than the major and lieutenant 
colonel. That is the way it is now. 

Senator Byrp. You have answered the question. You intend to— 
IT will not say arbitrarily—but you intend to change that method 

Mr. Corprner. That is right. 

Senator Byrn. Of getting an increased compensation by service and 
giving the increased compensation for capacity ? 

Mr. Corprner. Capacity and ability. 

Senator Byrp. I see. 

Mr. Corprner. And what we also would propose to do—and we 
found it very salutary in General Electric—it so happens we have 
a 35-percent in-grade promotion, and a lot of people in industry told 
us + years ago when we put this in we would have a lot of trouble. 
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We didn’t have any trouble. We published it to everybody, and we 
have these different position levels; and a man knows when he is given 
that job in a written position guide that he can go from X to 135 
percent of X in that same job, but he will do it on merit. 

Senator Byrp. Have you a rough idea of what the differential would 
be between a captain that is not supposed to be very competent and 
one that is competent ? 

Mr. Corprner. This will give you an answer: We are now talking 
about a captain in the Air Force or a captain in the Army. His entry 
pay at O-3 would be $420; his maximum that he could get in that 
grade would be $500, but he would still have- 

Senator Byrp. That is not governed by his length of service; it 
would be governed by a rating given him as to his ability; is that 
right ¢ 

Mr. Corprner. Years of service in grade would have something to 
do with it; but under what we are proposing, if he did not continue 
to make the grade, he would be flunked out. What we are trying to 
do is to force the evaluation and retirement of people. 

Senator Byrp. When he flunks out, he is retired then ? 

Mr. Corptner. Yes. 

Senator Byrp. Even at an early age? 

Mr. Corprner. Yes. 

Senator Byrp. No matter what his age is? 

Senator Srennis. Excuse me. I believe we misunderstood each 
other. I believe Mr. Cordiner misunderstood you. You said when 
he is flunked out he is retired, and your answer was “Yes.” 

Mr. Corpiner. Well, he is separated. Unless he has 20 years of 
service, he does not go on a retired payroll. I did not understand your 
question, if that is what you meant. He is separated from the Mili- 
tary Establishment with 2 months’ pay for each year’s service if it is 
less than 20 years’ service. 

Senator Stennis. Well, if he is fired ? 

Mr. Corpitner. That is the way I would interpret it. The military 
boys use much nicer words. They say he is separated. In my shop he 
would be fired. His pay would stop forthwith. 

Senator Byrp. Thank you very much, Mr. Cordiner. I am looking 
forward very much with a great deal of interest to the work of this 
Committee. 

Senator Stennis. Senator Byrd, if you will yield to me right there, 
I think your response there when you said you had men in your 
establishment with a variation of 35 percent pay rise in grade, it 
seems to contradict Senator Byrd’s assertion if two captains were 
working side by side it would lead to trouble if they were doing the 
same work. 

Mr. Corptner. Our experience has been otherwise. I think a lot of 
it depends on whether you publicize it and communicate with a lot 
of people. Our experience has been with 285,000 people in the com- 

any. 

i Sihatin Byrp. Have they Senators and Congressmen they can come 
to? 

Mr. Corpiner. Well, they have officers and directors. 

Senator Byrp. I would like to count in my 25 years of times when 
officers have come to me and said somebody has been promoted, I de- 
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served it and I did not get it. It isa little different situation, but the 
principle is all right if you can work it. 

Mr. ecu. is a little different situation. If I could just leave 
this one observation with you: I personally believe, from observation 
down here in Washington and elsewhere—if you give the maximum 
publicity and communication behind a philosophy of motivation and 
compensation, you then take a lot of this personal feeling out. The 
fellow knows what the deal is, and he knows that he is going to pro- 
gress only on the basis of what he does and what he knows. And then 
you take all this complaining about whether somebody was 

Senator Byrp. Would that rating be done by a board? 

Mr. Corpiner. Yes. 

Senator Byrp. Some board would rate him as to his efficiency ’ 

Mr. Corprner. Yes. They tell me over there they have quite fre- 
quent reviews and they are quite formal. Again referring to the 
civilian economy, we try to force that every 6 months, that kind of a 
review, man-to-man review. 

Senator Srennis. All right, Senator Barrett. You are next on the 
list. 

Senator Barrerr. Mr. Chairman, at the outset, I want to join in 
the commendation to Mr. Cordiner. I do have a few questions I 
would like to ask you, Mr. Cordiner. 

These 4,000 pilots that went out into civilian life, they did not better 
their economic condition, as I understand it, but they went out be- 
cause they saw that in the long run they might do better on the out- 
side than they would do in the military; 1s that right ? 

Mr. Corprner. Yes. Although I would have to be very frank anil 
tell you I have not seen any statistical study as to whatever exactly 
happened to these 4,000 gentlemen. We did notice in a review—and 
I particularly talked to quite a few officers, pilots, and others who 
had gone out, who stayed out for a while and came back, all too few 
of them, but some of them came back, because they liked this kind of 
life. 

The real thing that happened with those 4,000 fellows, I think, was 
the question in their mind as to the value of a military career, look- 
ing down the road, as against doing something else in the civilian 
economy. 

Obviously, they did not get jobs as pilots, because there are not 
that many vacancies. 

Senator Barrerr. That is quite true. 

Mr. Corptner. They had to go do something else, so in most. in- 
stances they and their country lose the cost of their training as pilots. 

Senator Daun That leads to another question that I have. 

Senator Stennis. Just as many as you wish. 

Senator Barrerr. What effect would this program have on the 
defense of the country if it should succeed and if the pool of trained 

eople would be materially decreased over the years? Now, the pomt 
t am trying to make is this: That if you could make this program 
effective, and if 39 percent would stay in the service, because of the 
fact that there would be promotions available in the years ahead, 
would not it follow that the number of young men that are trained 
and ready for combat service on short notice would be materially 
decreased over the present way of handling the situation ? 
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Mr. Corprner. Yes, Senator. But let me express a personal opin- 
ion and observation: I do not happen to be one of those who believes 
that these fellows that were trained for short periods of time and 
then we anticipate that we will call them back 6, 8, or 12 years from 
now and put them in a military establishment will be any good. I 
do not happen to believe they will be any good because technology 
will have so changed in that period of time and logistics progressed 
as to how they are going to fight that kind of an engagement, that 
a fellow will be entirely out of date, completely and absolutely out 
of date. 

I know politically what I am saying is not accepted by the reserv- 
ists that like to come back; but I am not a politician or I would not 
be talking this way. I mean from the viewpoint that there are so 
many, many people that have very warm and considerate opinions 
of having a great reserve Army. 

I think that you are, Senator, going to have to keep a technically 
proficient establishment in place all the time. 

Senator Barrerr. I am very much in accord with your thinking on 
this. I know you realize there are a good many people who would 
dispute your position. 

Mr. Corpiner. That is why I qualified myself. 

Senator Barrett. There is the National Guard, and even the Re- 
serve forces are concerned. 

Mr. Corprner. I understand that. 

Senator Barrerr. But I think it necessarily follows that perhaps 
we would have, say, 2.5 or 3 million men trained and ready, whereas 
under the other arrangement that we are under at the present time, 
you might have as much as twice that many who have some measure 
of training. 

On the other hand, your group would be far better trained men. 

Let me ask you this other question: The increases in pay that will 
come because of proficiency for these men in the service will be in 
addition to increases for longevity ? 

Mr. Corprner. No. We would break or stop this longevity increase 
except as they earned it within grade. It would not be an automatic 
thing, if that is what you mean. You cannot have both and ever 
attain these savings we are talking about here, where a man merely by 
staying in the service automatically got these increases. He would 
have to earn it through proficiency in the operation and being up- 
graded with this ingrade promotion that I used some statistics on a 
moment ago in speaking to Senator Byrd. 

What we are pointing up is that we do not think you can have a 
technically proficient professional armed service and govern it en- 
tirely just on longevity. 

Senator Barrett. In other words, the end result—— 

Mr. Corprner. We would not be taking anything away from those 
who now earned it, if that is the other part of your question. We 
would not be downgrading somebody saying, “We are going to down- 
grade you,” because we do not think in fairness we could do that. 

Senator Barrett. In other words, what you are saying is you earn 
an increase in grade or you are out, is that the idea? 

Mr. Corprner. Well, a man might be judged in some of these non- 
technical areas, these service areas, as being fully proficient—as I 
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said, a cook or a truck driver or something of that sort, and we need 
those kinds of people—and you would keep him in. But what you 
would be doing would be addressing your attention to pick out of this 
reservoir of easy-to-learn trades, the people who have the capability, 
and you would challenge them for more pay, for more dignity, to go 
into these difficult-to-learn areas. 

Senator Barrerr. I understand that, and I think that is a very 
laudable theory, and I think it would work out in practice, too. 

But it seems to me that necessarily a man would be required to 
produce and to show that he is entitled to an increase in pay and a 
promotion or the board would say: “Well, we just do not have any 
place for you in the establishment.” 

Mr. Corptner. That is my personal hope, but I do not want to mis- 
lead you gentlemen. That is a matter of implementation and that 
would largely depend, I presume, on the type of legislation that was 
written and how it was implemented by the Defense Department. 

Senator Barrett. The last question I want to ask you is this: Would 
that tend to discourage a lot of young fellows who would say: “Well, 
I do not know ; the chances for promotion are pretty slim here. There 
are 14,000 general officers, and you have a board to confront here right 
along.” And he might not have all the confidence in himself that he 
should have. Maybe he would say: “Well, I had better get out of 
this place here. I am not going to get any increase maybe. Lon- 
gevity is out. And if I face the board maybe after I stay in 10 years 
or 12 years I am just going to be out in the cold, and I will not have the 
experience in private industry that I could have otherwise”; and 
maybe that might serve asa deterrent. Do you think that? 

Mr. Corpiner. We did not sense that, Senator, in talking with these 
people. 

We found that the majority of these young gentlemen—now, there 
are a lot of them, yes, where you are going to get complaints—I re- 
ferred to them as goldbricks who are just taking it easy and putting 
out as little as they can; they are not going to like it. They do not 
like it now, I mean any such proposal. But the people you can moti- 
vate through rewards and who are willing to devote their time to 
application and training, the core that you want for a hard-hitting 
professional Army, they will stay. That is our observation. 

It is not much different from what you again encounter in industry. 
You try to upgrade people. You run a lot of schools at an awful lot 
of expense. Automation and technology takes hold in your shops, 
but you always have some number—and that number apparently runs 
in the range of 20 percent—who do not want that. There is not 
much you can do. They stay on the lower-paid jobs, and they will 
not apply themselves to this upgrading. 

Now, you say what happens to them finally? Well, of course, 
there are always those kind of jobs existing in industry, and they con- 
tinue at that level. And, incidentally, they are the ones who com- 
plain the loudest and cause you the greatest amount of trouble; and I 
presume that is equally true in the Military Establishment. 

Senator Barrerr. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the splendid testi- 
mony that Mr. Cordiner has given here today, and we are trying to 
get in a matter of an hour or so information that has taken him a long 
time to gather, and I appreciate his testimony and the frank way that 
he has presented it. 
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Senator Stennis. Thank you, Senator. Mr. Cordiner will stay here 
as long as any member of the subcommittee wants to question him. 
And he has also mentioned the possibility he might want to come back 
here some future moment. 

Shall we proceed until about 12:30 or come back to an afternoon 
session? Senator Symington is the author of the bill, and you are 
next, Senator Symington, assuming we will not have to go to answer 
a rolleall. 

Mr. Corptner. Before Senator Symington’s questions, could I make 
this one other observation ? 

Senator Stennis. Yes, sir; certainly. 

Mr. Corpiner. I rather left it up in the air, and I did not want to 
involve the Committee, Senator Barrett, in what I said in answer 
to your question about what happened to the Reserve establishment. 
I wanted to clarify this was Cordiner’s opinion, not necessarily the 
Committee, because we were not asked to study this. But what I was 
trying to cover was this: If this country is going to live indefinitely 
in a troubled world—witness Syria in the newspapers this week—it 
will be some other country next month or next year around the 
world—if this is going to be a way of life where we have these stag- 
gering costs—and this country has to be defended—then I think 
that you will do it most efficiently and effectively with the least bur- 
den on the taxpayers and on the economy by having a professional 
armed service in place. 

Now, I wanted to clarify and dissassociate myself from the Com- 
mittee in this matter because, as an individual citizen, I do not be- 
lieve in conscription as a way of life all the way down the future. 

If you do not believe in that, then you have to be consistent and say 
you have got to have a hard-hitting striking force. This is not the 
Committee’s opinion. This is just Cordiner taking a look at it into 
the future. 

Senator Barrerr. Mr. Chairman, if I might comment on that: I 
agree 100 percent with you on this whole matter, and also with your 
first statement that you made that the entire appropriation for de- 
fense is an inflationary item, without a question of a doubt; and it 
is my feeling that if we cannot do something to cut that down, we 


might lose the battle right here at home that we are trying to win 
abroad. 


Mr. Corprner. Agreed. 

Senator Barrerr. And consequently, I think it is up to us to find 
some way to do it. Maybe you have found it here, and I am not ques- 
tioning you, I did not mean to intimate that I was disputing your 
position at all. 

Mr. Corptner. No. I did not want to commit these gentlemen and 
the other members not present to this Reserve situation or to my per- 
sonal opinion on conscription. I wanted to make it very clear to 
you gentlemen that is not part of the Committee’s report. 

Senator Stennis. All right. Shall we run until 12:30, gentlemen, 
and come back? Does that suit everyone? 

Without objection, we will proceed on that basis. It suits you all 
right, Mr. Cordiner ? 

Mr. Corpiner. Fine. 

Senator Stennis. We will proceed a while. 

Senator Symington. 
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Senator Symineron.. Mr. Chairman, may I ask what time we will 
be coming back ? 

Senator Srennis. I thought I would consult with the committee, 
and also Mr. Cordiner. If we run until 12:30, we will come back, 
say, at 2:30. 

Mr. Corptner. My time is your time. Whatever you want. 

Senstor Stennis. Does that suit everyone all right, to return at 
2:30% 

Senator Symineton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I just wanted to 
know. 

Senator Stennis. If that is agreeable; and it seems to be agreeable, 
we will run to 12:30, then, and come back at 2:30. 

Senator Symrneton. Mr. Cordiner, I want to congratulate you on 
your prepared statement. It is one of the most concise and well-pre- 
cauted statements that I have seen since I have been in the Government. 
It does not surprise me. You and I have been friends for some 30 
years, and everybody knows of your extraordinary capacity to get your 
thoughts on paper and express yourself and be constructive in the 
expression. 

I would hope that before the hearings are over on the bill S. 2014, 
which I have had the pleasure and the honor to introduce with Sen- 
ator Goldwater, that we do have you before the committee again, be- 
cause there will be many questions raised regarding this bill. I have 
had a number of letters of objection from officers and enlisted people 
who will not profit because they are in the services on the basis of 
longevity and not on the basis of capability. That is my opinion, after 
having analyzed each case that has been written to me. 

And also the better we have the record, the more chance, in my 
opinion, we will have of getting a bill which is at least partially, if not 
entirely, satisfactory. 

Therefore, I do hope that when the objections are all in the record 
that you will have a chance to come back here in order that you can 
answer these objections. 

Mr. Corprner. Thank you. If it is the wish of the committee, I will 
be glad to. 

Senator Symineton. So that we havea record. 

Mr. Chairman, there is a letter from the Secretary of Defense to 
the chairman of the full committee, Secretary Wilson to Senator Rus- 
sell, with respect to this bill. I quote Secretary Wilson’s letter in part: 

For reasons set forth below, however, the only legislation implementing the 
Cordiner report which we are submitting at this time or which we feel we can 
now support is the provision for retention contracts for Reserve officers. * * * 

While we find considerable merit in other provisions of the Cordiner report, 
I have come to the conclusion that these require further study. * * * 

I have made up an analysis of this over recent weeks, and I believe 
the reason the Secretary of Defense came to the conclusion that the 
Cordiner Committee report would require further study is based on 
instructions that he received from the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

I would ask the approval of the Chair and the committee that my 
analysis of this, in order to save time, be included at this point in 
the record of the hearings. 

senator Stennis. That is your analysis of the letter and the sit- 
uation ¢ 
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Senator Symineron. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Stennis. Without objection, it will be so ordered. 

Senator Symineron. At the suggestion of the distinguished senior 
Senator from Virginia, I would like to add the whole letter. 

Senator Srennis. Without objection, the letter from Mr. Wilson, 
dated July 15, together with the analysis by Senator Symington, will 
be put in the record at this point. 

The letter and analysis referred to are as follows :) 


THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, July 15, 1957. 
Hon. RicHarp B. RUSSELL, 
Chairman, Committee on Armed Services, 
United States Senate. 

Deak Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in reply to your letter, dated May 9, 1957, re- 
questing the comments of the Department of Defense on S. 2014, 85th Congress, 
a bill to change the method of computing basic pay for members of the uni- 
formed services, to provide term retention contracts for Reserve officers, and 
for other purposes. 

As you know, extensive hearings were held before the Subcommittee on the 
Air Force of the Senate Committee on Armed Services during the months of 
April through July 1956. Great emphasis was placed on the problems of 
retaining skilled personnel in the military services, particularly in the Air 
Force. Extensive testimony was adduced concerning the loss of enlisted and 
officer personnel who become trained after great expenditures of time and 
money. Specific proposals were made to overcome this loss which was aggra- 
vated by the competition for these trained people from private industry. 

Long before these hearings, the Department of Defense had developed a well- 
rounded program designed to offer greater career incentives for military per- 
sonnel. Many of the items comprising this program have been enacted into 
law. This was accomplished in no small part through the good offices of the 
Armed Services Committees of the Congress. 

We realized, however, that in spite of the marked improvements in retention 
in our career service in general, we still had a specific problem of retaining those 
highly skilled personnel who are so essential in all of the services. In view of 
the servicewide implications of the problem, the Department of Defense felt that 
the specific proposals discussed in the hearings before the Air Force Subcom- 
mittee were too narrow in their application. Accordingly, we established a 
Committee comprised not only of military and civilian representatives within 
the Department of Defense, but also including outstanding individuals outside of 
Government with particular emphasis on private industry as exemplified by the 
designation of Mr. Ralph J. Cordiner, president of General DPlectric Co., as the 
chairman. 

This entire Committee, and particularly Mr. Cordiner, gave unstintingly of 
their valuable knowledge and experience over a period of several months cul- 
minating in the reports with which you are familiar. The Department of De- 
fense is greatly indebted to this Committee and to the guidance and leadership 
provided by its chairman for an exhaustive study touching on practically every 
facet bearing directly or indirectly on the benefits, monetary and otherwise, 
involved in the life of military personnel. S. 2014 is the legislative implementa- 
tion of the Committee’s recommendations. 

For reasons set forth below, however, the only legislation implementing the 
Cordiner report which we are submitting at this time or which we feel we can 
now support is the provision for retention contracts for Reserve officers, which 
has been recently introduced in the House of Representatives as H. R. 7472 
At the same time, under the authority of existing law, we are also initiating, 
administratively, a plan which follows, in part, the Committee’s recommenda- 
tions directed specifically to the problem of providing proficiency pay increases 
to highly skilled and difficult to retain enlisted personnel. 

While we find considerable merit in other provisions of the Cordiner report, 
I have come to the conclusion that these require further study before we will 
be ready to support legislation embodying them. Moreover, there has been a 
substantial change of sentiment about military appropriations and budgets since 
the studies were made and we feel that it is necessary to reexamine the whole 
matter in relation to our national economy and our defense budget trends as well 
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as we can project them. As the President has recently emphasized, the mainte- 
nance of a sound economy in our free-enterprise system must be given serious 
consideration along with the maintenance of strong military forces. This re- 
quires continuing efforts to create'a budgetary position permitting additional 
payments on the public debt and eventual general tax reductions. At this time 
we must avoid the danger that legislation implementing the general provisions 
of the Cordiner report would stimulate demands for general pay raises through- 
out the Government, bringing about reciprocal actions in private industry and 
increasing inflationary pressures on our economy. 

The Cordiner Committee report provides estimates of costs and savings. I 
am not in a position to confirm these estimates since they depend greatly on the 
conditions assumed. This whole area of the overall economic impact of these 
proposals is in fact one of the objects of the further study that we feel to be 
necessary before we are in a position to submit or support further implementing 
legislation. As indicated by President Eisenhower in a recent press conference, 
we still regard the Cordiner report as a fine basis for study and planning for 
future action. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the submission 
of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. E. WILson. 


ANALYSIS OF JULY 15, 1957, LertER From Secretary WILSON To SENATOR RUSSELL, 
Re 8S. 2014 

1. The letter states: 

“In view of the servicewide implications of the problem, the Department of 
Defense felt that the specific proposals discussed in the hearings before the Air 
Force Subcommittee were too narrow in their application. Accordingly, we es- 
tablished a committee comprised * * * [with] Mr. Ralph J. Cordiner, president 
of General Electric Co., as the chairman.” 


Comment 


The Air Force Subcommittee hearings began on April 16, 1956. In the trans- 
mittal letter with the Cordiner committee report, is the following language: 
“Under the terms of reference issued March 23 1956, this committee was ap- 
pointed * * * .” 

In the “highlights” of the Cordiner committee report, is the announcement that 
Mr. Ralph J. Cordiner was appointed chairman of the Committee on May 10, 1956. 
On June 29, 1956, Secretary Wilson, before the Subcommittee on the Air Force, 
testified that a “special Advisory Committee on Professional Technical Compen- 
sation has been appointed. Ralph Cordiner, the president of General Electric, 
is going to be the chairman.” 

2. The letter of July 15, 1957, states: 

“For reasons set forth below, however, the only legislation implementing the 
Cordiner report which we are submitting at this time or which we feel we can 
now support is the provision for retention contracts for Reserve officers. * * * 
While we find considerable merit in other provisions of the Cordiner report, I 
have come to the conclusion that these require further delay. * * *” 


Comment 


On March 20, 1957, Secretary Wilson wrote the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget as follows: “I believe the proposals advocated by the committee on which 
the proposed legislation is based are founded solidly in fact and can stand up 
under the most critical form of analysis in the Congress. I believe that if this 
legislation is enacted it will result in significant improvement in the retention 
rates, quality, desired balance by skills, of personnel of the Armed Forces, and 
thus contribute to the defense of the Nation. * * * The Department will request 
that the effective date of legislation be January 1, 1958. I wish to stress that 
if this date is approved, no additional appropriation to cover cost of this legisla- 
tion in fiscal 1958 will be requested by the Department of Defense.” 

On April 4, 1957, Mr. Brundage, Director of the Bureau of the Budget, wrote 
the Secretary of Defense, warning against “additional inflationary pressures,” 
and requested: “Accordingly, it is requested that your draft of proposed legis- 
lation be reviewed and resubmitted with the adjustments limited to the areas out- 
lined above.” 

As an adjustment to the Bureau of the Budget’s turndown of Secretary Wil- 
son’s proposal to implement the Cordiner Committee report, the Secretary sub- 
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mitted some relatively minor recommendations and accompanied those recom- 
mendations with a letter to Director Brundage. ‘This letter in.part read as fol- 
lows: “The major faults in. the present system will not be corrected by these or 
other piecework actions alone, and, in my opinion, until we bring our military 
compensation system up to date, we cannot expect to achieve the necessary im- 
provement in quality and balance of personnel skills and experience.” 

In a Department of Defense press release of May 8, 1957, Secretary Wilson 
is reported as stating: “It pleases me very much to find that the Committee recom- 
mended a compensation adjustment plan and just another pay raise. Paying 
our expensively trained people according to the value of the work they do will 
help us keep the men we need without increasing our budget * * * I appreciate 
the sound constructive recommendations they [the Committee] made for a long- 
range solution to our manpower problems. I believe * * * the Cordiner recom- 
mendations will result in a significant improvement in reenlistments, quality and 
balance by skills of personnel in the Army Forces, and thus constitute an essen- 
tial and invaluable contribution to improved national defense.” 

On May 18, 1957, Mr. Cordiner, in an address before the Eighth Annual National 
Armed Forces Day dinner, stated: “The men with the critically needed skills, 
both officers and enlisted personnel, are leaving the Armed Forces at a shocking 
rate.” 

At the same dinner, Mr. Cordiner, after listing the advantageous effects to be 
obtained from the Committee’s proposals, stated: “Such significant improvements 
cannot be achieved by enacting only a few bits and pieces of the recommended 
program, or by attempting to retain outstanding personnel with watered down 
incentives. The Committee stands foursquare behind its complete balanced pro- 
gram, which was carefully designed to produce positive and long iasting results.” 

In the letter transmitting the report to the Secretary of Defense, the full 
Committee stated: “Such benefits cannot be achieved by half measures which 
adopt the terminology but kill the substance of the recommendations.” 

Also, in that same letter of transmittal, the full Committee stated that im- 
plementation of the Committee’s proposals could result in “savings and gains up 
to $5 billion a year by 1962—or sooner—in the cost of national defense.” In 
the report itself, the Committee goes into more detail about the budget savings 
which would result from putting the Committee’s proposal into effect. 

The above quotations show the following things: (a) Endorsement of the 
Cordiner Committee recommendations by the Secretary of Defense, and the turn- 
down of these recommendations by the Director of the Bureau of the Budget; 
(b) claim by the Cordiner Committee that their proposals could result in savings 
in defense expenditures, and assertion by the Director of the Bureau of the 

Sudget that the proposals would be inflationary; and (c) recommendation by 
the Bureau of the Budget of a piecemeal approach, in contrast with the Cordiner 
Committee position favoring implementation of the full program. 

3. The letter states that the Secretary of Defense’s reasons for not recom- 
mending action on the Cordiner Committee program are (a) “A substantial 
change of sentiment about military appropriations and budgets”; (0) “that it 
is necessary to reexamine the whole matter in relation to our national economy 
and our defense budget trends”; (c) the necessity for giving serious consideration 
to “the maintenance of a sound economy in our free-enterprise system’; (d) 
the necessity “to create a budgetary position permitting additional payments 
on the public debt and eventual general tax reduction”; (e) the danger that 
“implementing the general provisions of the Cordiner report would stimulate 
demands for general pay raises throughout the Government, bringing about 
reciprocal actions in private industry and increasing inflationary pressures on 
our economy.” 


Comment 


This indicates clearly that the Secretary of Defense has reversed his origina! 
position regarding the Cordiner Committee report and has accepted the position 
of the Director of the Bureau of the Budget. This list of reasons for turning 
down the Cordiner Committee recommendations ignores the defense advantages 
of the report and bases the decision upon fiscal reasons. 

What is more, the deflationary aspects and the budgetary savings outlined 
in considerable detail in the Cordiner Committee report have been ignored and 
replaced by the Secretary of Defense with conclusions that the Cordiner recom- 
mendations would be inflationary and would make reductions in the national 
debt and in tax rates more difficult. In other words, the Secretary of Defense 
repudiates the Cordiner report on the grounds that it would not fit in with the 
administration’s fiscal objectives. 
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4. Finally, in his letter, the Secretary takes the position that, regardless of 
the uncontested and fully documented evidence of losses of skilled personnel 
in our Armed Forces, action to remedy this situation cannot be taken until the 
“overall economic impact of these proposals” has been studied. 

Senator Symineron. Mr. Cordiner, in the chairman’s original state- 
ment he commented on the number of officers in the services and the 
fact they have been reduced relatively little. 

It is a fact, is it not, however, that as we increase our technical 
approach to the question of defense, just as we increase it in all private 
industry, there is a requirement for relatively more officers and rela- 
tively less enlisted people? 

Mr. Corvrner. Yes, I think that is completely true, Senator, and I 
think that trend will continue. But equally, it should require less 
total dollars for the same striking force. 

Senator Symineron. In pursuing my point, I believe, and I am sure 
there is somebody here who can correct me if I am wrong, but there 
was a crew of 13 in the B-36; is that right? Was that the right fig- 
ure? In the B-17, it was 9. How many of those men were enlisted 
men and how many were officers? 

I am advised three officers. 

In a B-36, what wasthecrew? I think it was 13, and for the record 
we will get the figures. 

In a B-52, which took the place of the B-36, the crew is 6, is it not? 
How many of those men are officers? 

Colonel Keck. Five of them, I believe. 

Senator Symineron. Five. 

Colonel Krcr. I would have to check. 

Senator Symineron. So there is a complete reversal there. In a 
B-58, which may take the place of the B—52, there is a crew of two, is 
there not? How many of those men are oflicers ? 

Colonel Krcx. I believe they are all officers. 

Mr. Corprner. I think they are all officers. 

Senator Symrneron. And in a B-47, which has been in action, in 
operation, for some time as a medium bomber, there is a crew of three, 
and I believe all those are officers, are they not? Is that correct? 

Colonel Keck. I believe so. 

Senator Symineron. The other side of that situation is that if this 
is the right way, from the standpoint of a businessman’s approach, to 
get increased efficiency and, therefore, maximum effectiveness at mini- 
mum cost, the problem of the officers in the services who are not needed 
is primarily a problem of administration, is it not ? 

Mr. Corptner. That is right. 

Senator Symineron. As for increased retirement costs, from what 
Admiral Fechteler says, you do not have that on any basis except when 
they served 20 years. 

Mr. Corprner. I think I am right. Am T right on that? They do 
not come on the retirement roll unless they have had 20 years’ service. 

Senator Symrneron. Then this specific problem of cutting unnec- 
essary manpower, regardless of your recommendation, is one of admin- 
istration at the Pentagon per se, and not one for congressional action 
except where the Congress specifically prohibits the elimination of 
those officers; is that right ? 
oe Corprner. That is my understanding of it. It is a management 
job. 
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Senator Symrneron. And in private business, we used to say the 
greatest incentive to sound thought is the sheriff. But the fact that 
that was a statement in private business does not mean it could not be 
a philosophy in Government, either. 

Mr. Corptner. It could be. 2) aR 3 

Senator Symineron. The great Senator from Virginia certainly 
impressed me with that idea. , 

Mr. Corprner. Of course, a profit and loss statement is a great 
motivation, and the competition in the market place has got great 
motivation, so somehow, with all due deference to the Federal Gov- 
ernment spending, the more that you can write criteria to measure 
the results, which is what we have very frankly said is very difficult 
to do, but the more measurements you can put behind this thing, Sen- 
ator, I think the better results you are going to have. 

Senator Syminetron. If we can get this problem in its true per- 
spective before the American people, the tax savings that are possible 
as the result of your report, regardless of any profit motive, may in 
themselves have some motivation, too; don’t you think? 

Mr. Corpiner. Yes. 

Senator Symineron. Now, Mr. Cordiner, I have an interesting arti- 
cle here, written by an able and experienced columnist, Hanson Bald- 
win, of the New York Times. The article is entitled “Retirements in 
Navy”; and he says: 

The Bureau of Naval Personnel said recently that it was not concerned about 
these figures and that the figure of 89 represented only a slight increase over 
the 73 captains who voluntarily retired in the 1956 fiscal year. But many other 
naval officers and some of the senior officials of the Navy have expressed consid- 


erable perturbation. Twenty-three of the 89 officers are specially trained in 
engineering and these represent a high proportion of officers of this category. 


The article continues: 


The first reason given in official retirement applications was inadequacy of 
naval pay to support a family—particularly when children are of college age. 
This reason is underscored by the recent Cordiner report, which urged a revision 


of service pay and considerably higher pay scales for merit and for those pro- 
moted to senior ranks. The report has been largely tabled—at least for this 
session of Congress—by the administration, and this action has aroused some 
bitterness in the service. 


He is talking about the Navy at this point: 


Pay also figured in the second reason given for requesting retirement. Some 
of the captains simply felt the pay was inadequate—as compared to private 
industry—to compensate for their responsibilities. 


The two officers whom he singled out to give their thoughts on their 
resignations were Navy Capt. Richard H. O’Kane and Navy Capt. 
Chester W. Nimitz, Jr. 

As far as Captain O’Kane was concerned, he said: 

Captain O’Kane conceded he was going into deficit financing to send his two 
children through college, but other reasons for retirement appeared to be para- 
mount. Now on duty in the office of the Chief of Naval Operations in the Navy 
Department in Washington he said he had had 10 changes of station since the 
war and too little time in each job to do more than give him “a feeling of useless- 
ness and futility.” 

ae Nimitz was not available at that time for comment. He 
was down at Guantanamo Bay, according to the article. But later I 
read that he said he felt he owed it to his family to get out of the 


service. 
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In the final paragraph, Mr. Baldwin wrote: 


These applications for retirement, which have shaken some of the officers in 
the Navy who know about them, illustrate the compound nature of the problem 
of naval—and service—morale, * * * The Navy’s personnel policies require very 
thorough study. 

Iam sure that is equally true of the other services. 

Some of the questions this morning had to do with satisfaction at the 
present grades, but worry about the future. As I read this article, 
this is a practical illustration of the type and character of problem 
that your report hopes to reduce if not eliminate; is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Corptner. Exactly, Senator. 

Senator Symineron. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Corprner. Pardon. I just wanted to say that I understand 
Captain Nimitz repeatedly stated he did not want to leave the service, 
but he could not afford to stay in, to take care of his family, to send 
them to college. 

Senator Symrneron. That is right. 

Knowing his father wanted him to stay in, it must have been pretty 
important to resign or else he would have stayed in. 

Mr. Chairman, I would be glad to make this entire article part of 
the record, if you would wish, but I do not think the other aspects of 
it are as pertinent. 

Senator Stennis. Well, you read the pertinent part. 

Senator Symineron. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Corprner. As I understand it, what you term the real issue is 
that unless we take some steps of this character, because of the nature 
of modern weapons and because of this terrible problem which has 
arisen in the Middle East, we are not only losing a lot of money, but 
we are risking our survival as a free people; is that correct ? 

Mr. Corpvtner. I think that is the No. 1 issue before this committee 
and before the Senate. 

Senator Symineton. You say on page 3 of your statement that— 
the United States has no choice but to meet the challenge of Communist tech- 
nology and expend billions in the development of these scientifically advanced 
weapons; otherwise, the free nations will lie helpless before overwhelming Com- 
munist power. 

I just want the record to be clear. Am I correct in believing that 
you feel if we are to meet the rise in the overwhelming Communist 
power, it is essential we face up to the problems incident to the rec- 
ommendations made in your report ? 

Mr. Corprner. This Committee does feel that way. 

Senator Symrneron. All right. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to add that although Mr. Cordiner 
and I have been friends for a great many years, the only time that 
I have talked about this matter with him was one telephone conversa- 
tion congratulating him on the report itself, which I have been study- 
ing since it became available. 

Based on your long and successful business experience, do you be- 
lieve that we have to make an investment here in order to get a return / 

Mr. Corpinrr. That is right. It is like starting up a new factory. 
You have to have a shakedown period before you get the new and 
lower costs. You spend the money for the facility and the mac hine 
tool equipment, but then you have always a bulge before you get the 
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thing underway, and then you get your lower costs and get better 
products and better control. 

That is all we are advocating here: That if the Defense Depart- 
ment would be authorized to ma he an investment in a development of 
manpower, in proportion to what they are doing in the way of 
weapons, why then you would have the thing in balance. We do not 
have it in balance now. 

Senator Symineton. In other words, if you are building an apart- 
ment house, you have to dig a hole first and pay out a lot of money 
before the rent starts coming in. Is that a fair, although possibly 
an oversimplified, analogy? That essentially is what you are saying, 
is it not? 

Mr. Corpiner. That is right. 

Senator SymineTon. You are not going to get the return in private 
industry unless you make the investment. 

Mr. Corpiner. That is always true. 

Senator Symrneron. So you cannot get a return in Government 
unless you are willing to make the investment. 

Mr. Corpiner. That is right. Except that last May the Defense 
Department and the Under Secretaries agreed they would do all these 
things we are here advocating without any new money; it was within 
the budget that they submitted to you gentlemen. 

If they are going to drop any such numbers as 300,000, or a hundred 
thousand that is now being implemented, as I was pointing out in 
this text, you are not talking about new money, unless proportionately 
Congress is taking a deep cut in the weapon end of it, and I know 
that is going on presently, too. 

Senator Symineron. Without getting into an extensive discussion 
about it, it is obvious that the entire Defense Department policies 
today are being dominated by fiscal considerations. We know that 
is true as it has been made clear by the President and also by the 
Secretary of Defense. Therefore, they may be cutting personnel 
in order not to go through the debt ceiling and not have to come up 
here to request an increase in it. 

Your plan would make it possible for them to maintain their de- 
fenses, and at the same time not interfere with the debt ceiling: is 
that not correct, as you see it ? 

Mr. Corpiner. Well, they could add 15 percent more striking power 
at the same expenditure, or they could have the same striking power 
with these savings that we have referred to. 

Senator Symincron. There is another point in your statement 
which needs some explanation. 

Incidentally that chart is identical with a chart that is in your 
report, is it not? 

Mr. Corpiner. That is right. I think that is page 40 of the report. 

Senator Symrneron. You referred to costs of $600 million annually. 
However, if you add up. the net losses of the first 2 years, they do not 
total $600 million, and in the third year you actually start a heavy 
saving. 

Would you clear up where the $600 million comes from? 

Mr. Corprner. You see, here we are only talking about half of fiscal 
1958, so you only have half of the expense starting January 1, Senator, 
starting January 1, 1958, so you have got half of this fiscal year, 
three-hundred-odd-million dollars. 
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We cut the year in half after we started writing the report, and 
recommended to the Secretary of Defense in place of trying to put 
it in as of fiscal 1958, the beginning of the year, we could not realis- 
tically do that, anyway—— 

Senator Symineron. [ understand that. But the Secretary himself 
said that he could absorb the money, when his enthusiasm was obvious 
about your report and before he was cooled off by the Bureau of the 
Budget. Hesaid he could absorb the cost in this year. 

Nevertheless, even if you take the 6 months’ figure and double it, 
you do not have $600 million. And then in the next year your loss 
is only approximately half of $600 million. 

Mr. Corpiner. That is right. What I was trying to do in the text 
is a little confusing, and probably what I should have covered more 
in detail, I am talking about investment of $300 million for half of 
fiscal 1958, $300 million for fiscal 1959, $600 million total before you 
begin to get the payoff. 

enator Symineton. I wanted to make the record clear that the 
total investment in the situation as planned, at the maximum period 
of investment, would be $564 million ; is that correct ? 

Mr. Corprner. That is correct. I rounded the figures and over- 
stated them a little bit. 

Senator Symineron. Well, I think that was wise to be on the con- 
servative side, but I just wanted the record to give the facts. 

We are approaching the time the chairman has said we would recess. 
However, I would like to ask why we do not have any presentation 
on the civilian personnel aspect, and what the savings are estimated 
to be there? 

Mr. Corprner. Well, I have it here. 

To conserve your time, and judging that it was the military study 
that was of the greatest interest to you, since we have it so definitely 
before us and you have it so definitely before you in the Senate in the 
appropriations bill, I only made passing reference to the report on 
civilian personnel. 

Your saving on civilians is not anywhere in the same magnitude, 
nor is your expenditure, because, Senator Symington, the only thing 
we could find that was wrong with the civilian people had to do with 
levels GS-7 and above, where you have some technically proficient 
people you have trained that you are losing to industry. 

We suggested to the Defense Department that they take a look at 
those areas, because they are not competitive in their offerings or their 
motivation, and that we covered in an entirely separate report. 

Senator Symineton. I understand that. 

Senator Stennis. Senator Symington, if you will just yield to me 
for this matter of information of other members of the subcommittee. 

The report on the civilian employees of the Department of Defense 
was covered in another bill which was introduced by Senator Clark, 
of Pennsylvania, and the bill went to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

We considered it related to our matter here, but not directly before 
us, So that is why we had not brought it in yet. But I think it certainly 
has a bearing and should be questioned about at such time as the mem- 
bers see fit. 
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Senator Symrneton. I thank the chairman. I have discussed the 
matter with Senator Clark. The only point I had, Mr. Chairman, 
was, inasmuch as civilians also work in the Department of Defense 
and were also a part of the Defense budget, I thought that while we 
would not need to get into the details 

Senator Srennis. I think it is so related that we ought to study it; 
I had not discussed it with Senator Byrd and Senator Barrett, and I 
made that statement for their information as well as Mr. Cordiner’s. 

Senator Symineton. Yes, sir. 

I wonder if we could have at this point in the record the estimated 
savings on the civilian side. 

Senator Srennis. Yes, I think that would be very pertinent, if you 
have it there in condensed form. 

I would just like to hold the record down on volume as much as we 
can, but a fact is a fact. 

Senator Symrneron. If we can save $5 billion a year, maybe we 
can afford a little volume. 

Mr. Corprtner. My associates have just reminded me, and I was 
looking at the text to be sure it is right, you do not get the savings 
in the civilian personnel, because you cannot measure it against saving 
of equipment or greater striking force, and so forth. You are actually 
increasing some expenditures. 

Senator Stennis. We lose the volume and the savings, then. If 
you have something you wish to put in the record, we could do that. 

I imagine some have made their plans on the expectation we would 
take a recess. Is that agreeable to the committee now ? 

Mr. Corpiner. What time do you wish us back ? 

Senator Srennis. At 2:30, if you could. 

All right, without objection, the committee will take a recess until 
2:30. 

(Whereupon, at 12:30 p. m., the subcommittee recessed, to recon- 
vene at 2: 30 p. m., of the same day.) 





AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator Stennis. The subcommittee will come to order. 
Senator Symington, you will continue, if you will, with your ques- 
tions. 


TESTIMONY OF RALPH J. CORDINER—Resumed 


Senator Symrneton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

If I may, at the risk of repetition, Mr. Cordiner, I would like to 
go back a bit to this question of the civilian aspect of your report. 

Will you place in the record, as soon as convenient, at this point, a 
summary of what your findings were on that part of the report? 

Mr. Corptner. We will. 

Senator Symrneton. As I understand it, the savings are incor- 
porated in the overall figure. 

Mr. Corvrner. In that case, there really are no savings, Senator. It 
is an outright expenditure from GS-12 up, in order to keep these tech- 
nically proficient people. But they are consolidated in the total 
figure. 

However, we will give you that as a separate piece of information. 
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(The information referred to is as follows :) 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE DEFENSE ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON PROFESSIONAL 
AND TECHNICAL COMPENSATION RELATING TO DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE CIVILIAN 
PERSONNEL 


Recommendation No. 1.—A joint commission should be established to undertake 
a thorough overhaul of the present Classification Act compensation system. The 
commission should be composed of congressional, executive, and public members. 

Recommendation No. 2.—Repricing of the present salary line for professional, 
technical, and managerial grade levels is urgently needed now to hold together 
the present work force. This interim measure should include: 

(a) Competitive rates at the entrance level; changing the Federal starting 
level for professional occupations from GS-5 to GS-7. 

(b) A top Classification Act salary of $19,000. 

(c) Rates for various intermediate grades (GS-9 to 17) as close as prac- 
ticable to comparable industry scales without compression in the upper grades 
and with significant differentials between grades. 

Recommendation No. 3.—The Committee recommends either the removal of the 
ceiling or provision of an adeqaute ceiling on GS-16, 17, and 18 and Public Law 
313 positions. All scientists and engineers in grades GS-16, 17, and 18 should 
be transferred to Public Law 318 positions. 

Recommendation No. 4.—The Civil Service Commission with the aid of mili- 
tary departments should expedite work to simplify, up-date, and broaden the 
coverage of position classification standards. 

Recommendation No. 5.—Legislation should be sought to authorize agencies 
to pay salaries within grade levels as required to make reasonable offers to 
applicants and to maintain salary equity among employees based on their indi- 
vidual contributions as well as seniority. 

Recommendation No. 6.—The basic problem of isolated duty pay for Classifi- 
cation Act employees in the United States should be referred to the proposed 
joint commission on compensation. In the meantime Defense should further 
study the problem and prepare to advise the joint commission on the results of 
its studies. 

Recommendation No. 7. The problem of hazard pay for Classification Act em- 
ployees should be referred to the proposed joint commission on compensation. 

Recommendation No. 8.—Positive measures to enhance the prestige of scientists 
and engineers should be taken. In this connection, a select committee should be 
established to consider the establishment of an elite corps of civilian scientists 
and engineers in Defense. 

Recommendation No. 9.—Favorable action should be taken on projects to im- 
prove working facilities and to assure adequate office space for engineers and 
scientists. 

Recommendation No. 10.—Personal improvement programs for personnel in 
higher grades should be strengthened through the personal interest of command- 
ing officers, followed up by normal inspection procedures. 

Recommendation No. 11—The Department of Defense should assure greater 
attendance at professional and scientific meetings by its employees. 

Recommendation No. 12.—Conflict-of-interest laws should be amended to per- 
mit employees to receive monetary benefits connected with awards and fellow- 
ships while on the active payroll. 

Recommendation No. 13.—The Department of Defense should encourage and 
expand the use of the cooperative education programs as a source of recruitment 
of shortage category personnel. 

Recommendation No. 14.—The Civil Service Commission should be urged to 
authorize the use of paid advertising for civilian personnel recruiting purposes. 

Recommendation No. 15.—The Civil Service Commission should continue to 
press for legislation which would authorize Federal agencies to pay travel ex- 
penses of candidates when called for interview and travel and moving expenses 
of appointees when reporting to first-duty station. Payment of moving expenses 
for new appointees should be in direct relationship to the needs of the service, 
the experience of the appointee, and the existing competitive practices. 

Recommendation No. 16.—The military departments should strengthen their 
efforts to recruit professional personnel in shortage categories and to take maxi- 
mum advantage of authorized expedited recruitment measures to do so. 

Recommendation No. 17.—The military departments should emphasize their 
efforts to improve upon the utilization of scientists and engineers. 
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Senator Symineron. The GS-7 is what, roughly, in money ? 

Mr. Corpiner. It runs $4,500 to $5,400. 

Senator Symrneton. Forty-five to fifty-four hundred dollars. So 
it is from there on up. 

Mr. Corprner. That is right. 

Senator Symineron. And the top class is GS-18 ? 

Mr. Corprner. GS-18. 

Senator Symineron. How much is that? 

Admiral Fecureter. I think it is $16,000. 

Senator Symrmneron. Mr. Chairman, I would like to put in the 
record the crew components we asked about earlier. 

These are averages; they vary 1 or 2 under varying conditions: 

B-17, which was our first strategic bomber: Officers, 4, airmen, 5; 
total of 9. 

B-29: Officers, 5; airmen, 6; total, 11. 

B-36: Officers, 8; ; airmen, 7; tot: al, 15. 

Bi, which was our first jet bomber : Officers, 3; airmen, none; 
total, 3. 

B- "52, our last subsonic bomber: Officers, 5; airmen, 1; total, 6. 

B-58, our new, first supersonic bomber: Officers, 2; airmen, none; 
total, 2. 

Senator Srennis. I think that is pertinent to the inquiry here. It 
certainly belongs in the record. Without objection, it will be so 
admitted. 

Senator Symrneton. One other point, Mr. Chairman, on the ques- 
tion of the number of officers, I would like to ask the Department 
of Defense representatives to furnish for the record the various mis- 
sions that the military have which really do not have to do with 
actual defense. 

We are in 73 countries, as I understand it. With 44, we have mili- 
tary missions and military assistance advisory groups. These have 
grown tremendously, in recent years, while the average number of 
people in the service has been reduced. 

I refer to such activities as the military missions; diplomatic and 
embassy functions; study and training functions; and military assist- 
ance adivsory groups, which supervise the turnover of our type of 
equipment to foreign countries, advise on the proper use of the equip- 
ment, give tactical tr aining assistance, and conduct MDAP pro- 
grams. These activities might have something to do with the rela- 
tive lack of reduction in officers. 

I would ask the Chair, if he approves, that such information be 
made a part of the record at this point by the Department of De- 
fense. 

Senator Stennis. Yes, I think that is relevant. Without objection, 
it will be admitted in the record. 


a 


\ 
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(The information referred to is as follows :) 


Senior officers on duty outside structure of the military departments 











MAAQ’s 
Combined | Joint activi- missions, Total 
headquarters ties miscellane- 
ous 
Samy: 
hci saintconisemanittedenteca ek meme tte . 6 50 28 84 
PN ouccuckpunecebenctetaboen hb tibetcatiabeal 89 287 190 566 
Navy: 
i aloes 5 7 6 18 
Mie ttafie Res a Th ee Te OR fe 41 38 78 157 
Marine Corps: 
he. ob cinta dined ee wesc ita ak mr saat 0 6 1 7 
lala tanathaldakhnd~ degen tiacasatloeastics 5 37 5 | 47 
Air Force: 
SR hiig Aish de tul hh Att ade bnebedoatace dh dies 13 42 7 62 
i eicis cechtiesndnncndnbewbion Sun siedonmiadekel 97 257 140 494 
Total: 
Generals and admirals. ..........-..--.-..- 24 105 42 171 
Colonels and captains..._............-..-- 232 619 413 1, 264 











Senator Stennis. We have asked the Department of Defense to 
furnish a breakdown of the officer personnel according to the services, 
by grade and by service. That has not been sent in yet, I am in- 
formed. 

Senator Symrneton. I have a few more questions prompted by your 
statement, Mr. Cordiner. 

I notice at the top of page 7, you say: 

If the Armed Forces have a manpower problem, it does not spring from a lack 
of patriotism or devotion on the part of the men and women in uniform. 

Based on my experience with the military, I fully agree with that 
statement. 

There seems to be, in some quarters, an effort to run down the mili- 
tary at times, especially officers in the higher grades. It reminds me 
of the first time I ever saw Mr. Churchill. It was in Secretary Pat- 
terson’s office, and he gave us a little poem: 

In war, God is adored and the soldier knighted ; 

In peace, God is forgotten and the soldier slighted. 

I am reminded of that poem sometimes when I hear unfair criticism 
about the military. 

You say: “These people deserve,” meaning the military, “and this 
Committee hopes they will receive, greater public understanding and 
support.” 

ased on your considerable experience with military equipment and 
also your experience as Vice Chairman of the War Production Board, 
would you agree that if we do not have a service of high morale and 
high skills, if war ever does come again, which God forbid, we will 
never have a chance to correct the mistakes ? 

Mr. Corpriner. I agree, Senator. 

Another thing, of course, that is an oddity in our whole economy, as 
you so ably express, is that the civilians do not seem to always recognize 
the character, the devotion, and the importance in our whole system, 
of what these gentlemen are doing there in the Military Establishment, 
either officers or enlisted men. 
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This committee, in our many, many interviews, as I discuss else- 
where in my text, beyond the question of compensation and motiva- 
tion, we found that these gentlemen were greatly discouraged at the 
attitude of the civilians. 

In their opinion, and I share their opinion, it was not sufficiently 
complimentary to a man in uniform. I think that is a corrective 
measure that we have to take in our whole economy. 

Senator Symineron. I think it was Mr. Baruch who said there is 
not much use in being the richest man in the graveyard. 

On the bottom of page 7, you mention that when these people leave, 
they not only take with them thousands of dollars of training, but 
the Armed Forces are left with the frustrating task of starting all 
over again with raw recruits. 

I want to emphasize that for the record. 

Later on you talk about accidents. We now know we have had a 
great number of accidents due to a lack of adequately experienced 
mechanics in the field of jet engines. Do you not believe if we have the 
right to advertise extensively for volunteers and also draft personnel, 
that we have the duty to give their equipment the best possible serv- 
icing in order, in turn, to give them the best possible chance to return 
home ? 

Mr. Corprner. Not only in servicing, but also in training. I re- 
member when we were out visiting with General LeMay at SAC, who 
was then in command at that point, as I said elsewhere in the text, 
he said if he had the kind of people you are describing, that he would 
be able to have 614 more wings in the air. 

In the opinion of this committee, such inexperienced hands are a 
great risk, not only the hazard to life that you are talking about, but 
also the question of waste. We have the equipment in place. We 
ought to have the trained crews or trained mechanics to keep that 
equipment flying. 

Senator Symineron. I remember in Bittberg, Germany, where we 
have a squadron of F-100’s, the boys told me that they did not have 
enough gasoline to train properly. They were frank about it. One 
boy had a flame-out around 7,000 feet, and as he winged over to pull 
his ejection seat to get out and of course lose his plane, he saw a 
field, and he had 2 seconds, they figured, to make a decision; he made 
it and came in. He saved the plane as well as himself, by not just 
jumping. 

Now, that is the type and character of training that you are talking 
about, from the standpoint of these additionally complex skills where 
we need the very best if we are going to operate properly; is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Corpvrner. I agree. 

Senator Symrneron. I was surprised to note in the new super- 
sonic fighter groups we are adding four 2-seated fighters per squadron, 
because no matter how good a pilot he is when he is transferred to 
the supersonic zone, they found it was necessary for him to have 
additional training. 

The theory of risk capital is one of the basic premises of capitalism, 
is it not? 

Mr. Corprner. It is. 
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Senator Symineron. It is your suggestion, is it not, to put in a 
maximum of $600 million at one time in order to get an annual return 
of over $5 billion. 

Mr. Corptner. Six hundred million dollars, over a period of 2 
years. 

Senator SymineTon. The reason I said over $5 billion is that I saw 
your excellent performance on Meet the Press, in which you said, in 
your personal opinion, <n was a conservative estimate. 

Mr. Corptner. Yes. I said I thought it was conservative in two 
respects. I said I thought it could be attained earlier than fiscal 
1962, and I also thought it was understated. 

As you know from your personal experience with the Air Force— 
it is equally true, as nearly as I can observe, in other branches—you 
understand these gentlemen are not inclined to reach out for the 
maximum, but these are figures that they came up with as far as the 
forecast savings are concerned. ‘This was not something compiled 
separately by the committee. 

Senator Symineron. It is fair to state, is it not, based on your ex- 
perience, that if in private industry you paid on the basis of longevity 
instead of ability, you would go bankrupt fairly rapidly ? 

Mr. Corprner. That is right. 

Senator Symineron. On page 11 you say: 

A sample review of army lieutenants, for example, showed that of the officers 
who decided to remain on active duty at the end of their obligatory service, 78 
percent were below the average efficiency of the career officers. 

As I understand, what you are getting at is that the good people take 
a look at their future from the standpoint of where. they will be 15 
years from then. Under present conditions they just believed that 
this military career does not justify their staying in it, primarily for 
family reasons; is that correct ? 

Mr. Corprner. That is correct. What we were trying to demon- 
strate here or document from actual experience is that while that 78 
figure, which was a median figure, would indicate there were some, 
obviously, that were equal to or above the level of good officers, the 
very nature of pay based on length of service rather than what they 
know or what they do, occasions more of your less qualified officers to 
continue in the service. 

Senator Symineron. You also mentioned on page 11 that you are 
not recommending a general pay raise. 

Mr. Corprner. That is right. 

Senator Symineron. And yet the story got around fairly rapidly 
that all you were really doing was recommending a general pay raise. 
We would be interested in knowing what the source of those stories 
was which were incorrectly instigated. 

Mr. Corprner. I do not really know the source. I only know what 
I read in the newspapers, and was surprised that anybody would as- 
sume or that it would be published that we were recommending an 
across-the-board pay raise. 

This committee stands definitely against that. As we said else- 
where in the text, I think the maximum number to get raises would 
be 39 percent; and that is why I replied to the chairman earlier this 
morning, when he was asking the reaction of myself with regard to 
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proficiency pay that concerned two-thirds of the total force, and 
that is why I said the committee was not recommending it. 

Senator Symineron. On page 13, you referred to the manpower 
structure of World War I and World War II, and I think actually 
you looked back at the British pay system existing in 1812. 

Mr. Corprner. Right. 

Senator Symineron. The problem we are talking about now has 
become a great deal more aggravated in the last 15 years than in the 
previous hundred years, has it not? 

Mr. Corprner. Yes. And I think specifically in the last 10 years 
or 5 years, And if I can go out ahead with what I see in our own 
laboratories—and I understand, of course, competitively equal ac- 
tivity in other contractors’ laboratories—I think that that trend of 
ae will accelerate. It has to, and it will. 

Somewhere in this report, I showed, and this may be specifically 
your point, that in a company like General Electric Co., which is 
known as a great rese: arch and technical company, we find it. takes 
four times as many engineers to produce a given volume of materiel 
for the Defense Department as it takes to produce the same volume 
of commercial products; that is the average for one whole company. 

That illustrates the acceleration you are going to get. And I think 
as you go into the area of entirely new defense sy stems, they are going 
to have to be advanced systems. Much of the gear and equipment we 
presently have in the Military Establishment will ia adele and 
that is why you are going to have to keep on not only holding people, 
but retraining people. 

Senator SymincTon. That is very interesting. Somewhere in your 
statement you said whereas your technical people were increasing 
heavily as against the others in your private business, that that was 
not true in the milit: ary. You say in the work you are doing for the 
military that you are using four times as many technical people. 

Mr. Corprver. That is right. 

Senator Syminctron. The difference in ratio is great, is it not? 

Mr. Corptner. That is why I indicate to you gentlemen of this com- 
mittee the urgency of this problem of getting lead time in your train- 
ing of people. It does not do you much good to spend the taxpayers’ 
money for these intricate systems unless you also coincident therewith 
train people so they will be in place when this material and equip- 
ment is delivered. 

Senator Symineron. You say “urgency.” It is a fact that every 
day that we fail to implement this report, in your opinion, is costing 
us, costing the American taxpayer, millions of dollars? Is that not 
your opinion ? 

Mr. Corpinrer. That is my firm conviction. 

Senator Symineron. Yes. It is mine, too, and I would like the rec- 
ord to show it. 

Also, there have been some statements to the effect that your recom- 
mendations are inflationary. 

I think I read a talk which you made on Armed Forces Day, where 
you said it was exactly the opposite; it was deflationary. . Is that 
correct 

Mr. Corpvrner. I think any time you spend $600 million over 2 
years, all of which is within the budget, and then as a result of ex- 
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pending that money, as early as 1962—TI think at an earlier date, my- 
self—you can save $5 billion, I think that is deflationary. 

But then I went further, if you will recall, in that talk, and also 
this morning, and speaking not from the text but making a personal 
observation, that I thought almost all of Federal Government ex- 
penditure by its very nature is inflationary. 

So any saving that you can do—if you follow through, taxes them- 
selves that pay for these things are inflationary, because any prudent 
businessman knows the company does not pay those taxes. The 
fellow who buys the product pays the taxes. 

Senator Symineton. On page 14, you mention that: “It is foolish 
for the Armed Forces to obtain highly advanced weapons systems 
and not have men of sufficient competence to understand, operate, and 
maintain such equipment.” 

We had just recently a large group of our latest and best planes 
grounded because we did not have proper people to maintain them. 

As a businessman, there just could not be any greater form of waste 
from the standpoint of security than that, could there ? 

Mr. Corprner. Well, that would be like even what happens in busi- 
ness when you have an unfortunate strike in your plants, or what 
happen to you in business when you have a vital piece of equipment 
that is out of production. 

We find that that is particularly true in our area where we make 
pieces of systems that are installed in other companies’ plants. The 
one thing they want to know beyond all else is, Do you have services, 
service facilities in place to keep that equipment operating? 

That is far more important to them than the initial cost of the 
equipment itself. They want this dependability. They want to 
know this thing is going to run, because they may lose some one con- 
trol item in their whole system. And while the item itself might 
cost only a few thousands dollars, maybe they have got in the range 
of 10,000 to 15,000 people not working. And the overhead—it is like 
what we are talking about here, pertaining to the military establish- 
ment—the overhead is so enormous if you cannot get productivity, it 
is the most costly thing that happens. 

And we feel here, as we are saying, that it is unfortunate not to 
have equal planning of manpower to go with your planning of 
equipment. 

I think I said to the chairman this morning when we were visiting 
before we came in, it takes at least 4 years to develop a new gas turbo- 
jet engine from the time you get the nod from the military people and 
get your prototype ideas pretty well in place, until that engine is 
proven, is flown, is tooled up, subcontractors are all in place, and the 
airplane designated and ready to go, on which the engine is to be 
mounted. All this is before you are actually in production. 

Usually, it takes 5 years. As you know, during that period of 
time, if this were private business and if you had to govern yourself 
against the competitive market and either make money or lose money 
on the venture, making those kinds of expenditures, you would be 
training people in depth, to do the new work. 

Senator Symrneton. I think you mentioned in your analysis that 
whereas so much attention is given to lead time from the standpoint 
of procurement of material, no attention is given to lead time in the 
procurement of people. 
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Mr. Corpiner. I do not know that I could say none. I could say 
very, very little, and I could not help but observe the lack of what 
we call a manning table that is used in your own business where you 
have to make money, or the directors and the shareholders will get 
somebody new to do the job. 

You spend an awful lot of money training people. That is part of 
your costs, and we are always running on a manning table. While 
1 out of every 14 employees is a technical graduate, working for the 
company today, we rather anticipate that within 10 years we probably 
will get to double that number—l1 out of 7. 

So, right now, every month throughout the year, we are recruiting 
and training people to have them in place 10 years from now. That is 
the point I was coming to here. I do not see that in the Defense Estab- 
lishment to that degree. And, frankly, I do not think they can do 
it under their present system of motivation, their present system of 
compensation. 

I am not being critical that they are failing on their assignment, but 
I think they are in a straitjacket. 

Senator Symincron. Some months ago, I saw 23 pages, not 23 col- 
umns, but 23 pages in the Sunday edition of a newspaper advertising 
for engineers. 

Mr. Corptner. We were probably there ourselves. 

Senator Symineton. Probably. 

T heard that one young engineer moved from $6,000 to $30,000 a year 
in about 3 years. 

I think it would be a constructive thing if the committee would get 
your thought as to how you feel your proposals would prevent that 
happening. Some time ago there was an excellent lead story in 
Reader’s Digest by Francis and Katherine Drake, in which they 
pointed out the tremendous differentials that private industry was 
offering to people with technical training after their first military 
hitch. 

Why do you think that your committee recommendations would 
stop that? 

Mr. Corptner. Well, of course, the law of supply and demand will 
always work in that situation, and right now you have got a very 
tight market so far as technical people are concerned, and your 
colleges and universities are not in place with a sufficient number 
of graduates to serve all these 23 pages of ads that you saw. 

But I will tell you what the thoughtful contractor is doing. He 
is taking a lot of his—and this is what we suggested the military do 
in our complete report—he is taking a lot of his better known college 
graduates—these are fellows who have graduated from high school 
who have had a good background, math and science, and through 
what we call a cooperative system where you get two boys holding 
down one job over a period of 6 years—and we actually have been 
doing this for some number of years—you can have those two young 
men complete their college education. One of them works for 6 
months while the other fellow goes to college, and then they reverse. 
And over a period of 6 years, you find many, many technical schools 
that make it possible for them to get a degree. 

I think industry has to face this, and I think the Military Estab- 
lishment must too, because you remember we made reference to the 
challenge of education. I do not think that it is fair to the tax- 
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payers or fair on the part of the contractor to sit back and wait for 
the military to train these people and then try to recruit them out at 
whatever level you reach for them. 

I really believe, though, Senator, that problem is only going to be 
answered in depth, and in fact, in our economy, when the militar y and 
the contractors and the colleges and universities and everybody gets 
interested in encouraging people, back at the secondary level or equiva- 
lent, to take more math and science, and then to take a technical college 
course. 

Now, the ticket is so great for a man who graduates with an engi- 
neering degree as against a man who eraduates with a liberal arts 
degree presently, that these young fellows read these ads, and the up- 
surge of technical graduates is going to be enormous in the next few 
years. Ithink that will in part answer it. 

I think the other thing that will answer it is this. As these con- 
tractors are required to make systems that are complete, where you 
put an increasing amount of the operation of the system in electronic 
gear and equipment and controls and so forth, the machinery itself 
will operate more automatically. You will find a lot of that equipment 
will operate and perform vastly different from anything we know 
today. 

una that, I think, in turn, will have a tendency to ease up the man- 
power problem, if you have whatever number of skilled men you need, 
to keep it operating, to administer it, and to repair it. 

Senator Symrneron. What would you think about a clause in a 
Government contract where the contractor agreed not to take a man 
out of Government service for 2 years after he had res signed from the 
Government ? 

Mr. Corpiner. Well, you could maybe stop those things by mandate 
or by rule of the contract, but I think you would be defeating yourself 
as far as getting the man to go into the Military Est: ablishment and 
stay there. If he knew he was foreclosed for a period of 2 years and 
did not have the freedom of movement to sell his services in a free 
market, I think that you would find it increasingly difficult to attract 
people to the Military Establishment. 

May I add this, though, that I have absolutely no sympathy for any 
contractor who takes a contract and then sets about to staff himself 
with people who are already trained and in place in the Military 
establishment. 

I think that the contracting officers can do an awful lot by taking a 
look at that from time to time. 

Of course, another good way to do it is to do a tremendous amount 
of subcontracting. I spoke a moment ago about that J-47 engine. 
At the time of the Korean war, producing that J-47 engine we had 
over 5,000 subcontractors on just that one job. 

It is far better to break that job down and take part of it to where 
it can be done by subcontractors—where they have in place technically 
proficient people—than to try to pull it into your own complex and 
then raid the market and try to build up a lot of engineers. Because, 
maybe you will get a cancellation on that contract, and you have a 
lot of people discommoded. 

Senator Symrneron. As you know, that is a serious problem at 
times in the services. 

Mr. Corprner. I know it is. 
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Senator Symineton. You mentioned the number of people who 
were tied up in the military. Of the 2.8 million in the services you 
mentioned 500,000 as being tied up in training 

Mr. Corpiner. That is right. 

Senator Symineron. Is that counting trainers and trainees, both? 

Mr. Corprner. Both. The point I was trying to make, if you will 
pardon me, Senator, is if you had any place else in the United States, 
any place else in our economy where you had over a sixth of your total 
people perpetually training and nonproductive, you just could not 
keep your shop open. And yet that 1s what is going on in the Mil- 
itary Establishment. You have got half a million people in training. 

Senator Symineton. | think that is very important. When Gen- 
eral ‘Twining and his group went to Moscow in June 1954, one of 
the generals with him told me he saw a Russian workman making 
excellent material on a very old lathe. It was not even a turret 
lathe. He asked the workman how long he had been working at 
that lathe and the answer was “11 years.” 

We are always comparing the size of our Army and the size of the 
Russian Army. It is not a very pleasant comparison, but we still 
do it. They have a very small number in training at any one time, 
because they keep them in their jobs as long as they want them there. 
We on the other hand have one-fourth of ours either training or being 
trained. That should be taken into consideration when we are talking 
relative strength, shouldn’t it? 

Mr. Corptner. I agree, and also we have to think about the tre- 
mendous costs to the taxpayers. 

Senator Symrneron. That is true. In other words, from the stand- 
point of defense strength, it is a far greater drain on our gross na- 
tional product than it would be on theirs to maintain the same amount 
of military strength, right ? 

Mr. Corprner. That is right. 

Senator Symincron. Now, you mentioned the “Methuselah theory,” 
and just for the record, would you mind expanding on that a bit? 

Mr. Corptner. That is over on page 18? 

Senator Symineron. Yes. 

Mr. Corprner. I will have to admit that was a peculiarity of speech 
that Cordiner injected into this Committee’s findings to illustrate 
the point that seemed to me that since the War of 1812, when our 
present method of compensation was pretty well lifted from the Brit- 
ish Navy, which in turn was backed by conscription, that everything 
was based on how long a man was in the service, not what he knew, not 
what he did. 

Now, that has certain pluses for a limited number of people, and 
you gentlemen probably know full well that those members of the 
Military Establishment who like this Methuselah idea do not like this 
committee’s proposal. But that is not the kind of a Military Establish- 
ment we need now. 

What we need now, as we said at another point, is some reasonable 
amount of turnover. But we particularly want people who are 
rewarded and motivated on what they know, what they are willing to 
learn, and what they do, and are paid on that basis. And then if they 
fail to perform on that basis, then they are disassociated from the 
service, and unless you have the criteria of measurement and reward, 
you cannot make this work. 
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Now, it did not seem to us that you could have some of both. So 
we had to face directly and specifically to elimination of this “Methu- 
selah theory,” this longevity arrangement, and turn to what we know 
oe in this country, which is reward for a man’s knowledge and 

is performance. 

Senator Symineton. Thank you, sir. 

Senator SarronstauL. Would the Senator yield for one question on 
that point, or would he prefer not to? 

Senator Symineron. I would be glad to yield. 

Senator Sarronsrauy. I would just say this: Is there not just a 
little difference between the industry and Government on that propo- 
sition? I cannot help thinking of our previous discussions in the 
Senate, for instance, and some of my efforts in trying to increase sal- 
aries in the military and work out the benefits. 

If you are going to disregard entirely the “Methuselah theory” in 
Government services, are you not going to get into a little trouble here 
and there ? 

Mr. Corprner. Well, I would not know how to speak authoritatively, 
Senator, on all the civil-service employees, not in the Military Estab- 
lishment, in Government. I would not know how to factor that in, 
because we did not study that particular area of Government 
employment. 

We did study 1,200,000 civilians that are part of the 4 million 

eople that are on the payroll of the Defense Department, 2.8 million 
Saline in uniform, 1.2 million being civilians, those civilians being 
practically all under civil-service rules, as you know. 

Now, to come back to your question as to whether this is workable, 
I think you have got to weigh something that is happening in this 
Military Establishment that did not exist at the time of the many 
years, the one-hundred-and-fifty-odd years that this longevity pro- 
gram worked. 

We have got an establishment here that is entirely geared and based 
on technology, and if you try to reward people on how long they have 
been in the establishment rather than what they know or what they 
can do, then you are always going to have far too many people. 

I will also hasten to add, as I said a moment ago, and I said this 
morning, that I completely concur with what I noticed from the 
press: Secretary Wilson has been proposing, or at least he is so 
quoted this last week, that he thinks there is a possibility of removing 
about 300,000 people from the payroll of the Military Establishment 
now in uniform. If he is properly quoted. I only know what I saw 
in the New York press. 

But you cannot do that unless, in turn, you have motivation and 
unless you have encouragement to people to learn, to go to school, 
and to take on another assignment. 

If you are going to reward them that way, you cannot afford the 
expense and the inefficiency, and it is inefficient to have people con- 
tinue entirely based on how long they have been around. 

Of course, if you are speaking about people in Government service 
that are there by election, it is not too vastly different than the competi- 
tive situation that happens at the market place with those of us 
who are involved with profit and loss statements. Because they are 
votes in both cases. One is a vote at the time of election, and the other 
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is a vote on the part of a buyer, either to buy or not to buy whatever 
commodity or service or product you were offering as a company. 

Of course, that is a competitive system. 

I fail to see why you cannot have that same competitive approach 
work in the Military Establishment. 

Now, Admiral Fechteler and others will recall when we started 
this Committee work, we had very long and sometimes slightly acrimo- 
nious discussions among the Committee members as to whether this 
was possible to do. 

Finally, after we had worked together for about a year, this Com- 
mittee was unanimous, a unanimous Committee report. There was no 
minority position. And, of course, when we reviewed it with the 
Armed Forces, when we reviewed it with the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
I meant to say, with the Secretaries, with the top-ranking officers in 
the four branches of the service, to the best of my knowledge there 
was nobody in disagreement, nobody. 

I have had some mail at home and at the office from some career 
people, in uniform presently, who do not agree. I do not know how 

many they represent in numbers. You could pick any number, it 

might be 10, 20 percent, that would rather go with this old system. 
As I say, if they keep their nose clean—another way of saying if 
they do not get in trouble—and go on along, that they are going to 
make a certain amount of progress. And you now have the spectacle 
of majors getting more pay than colonels, or E-3 enlisted men getting 
as much pay as E-6, entirely on the basis of longevity. 

Well, I do not know how you run an establishment like that with- 
out the motivation of reward for what you know and what youdo. I 
do not know how you could run it successfully. And I will not give 
up on this idea even though the Military Establishment, tough as it 
is—and I think it is second only to the assignment of the President of 
the United States—is the next most difficult assignment in the world. 

I say that advisedly, having looked at it in 1942 and 1948 as vice 
chairman of the War Production Board, and having seen quite a little 
of it as a contractor, and at pretty close range for a year while on 
this study. I think it is the toughest job second only to the President, 
by far. 

Senator Stennis. You mean Secretary of Defense? 

Mr. Corpiner. The Secretary of Defense is the toughest job that 

ou can have, second only to what the President has to face, that we 
anes anywhere in the world. 

Now, what does that mean? How are you going to run that thing 
and administer it unless you encompass it and have measurements and 
criteria and rewards as you would in another venture, except in the 
other venture you are measured by the reaction in the market place. 

You are dealing with people here, the same kind of people. I think 
they respond to the same kind of reward. At least, that was the con- 
clusion of the committee. 

Senator SauronstaLu. Thank you, sir, and I thank the Senator. 

Senator Symineron. On the same general subject, you mentioned 
an officer for whom I have had great ‘admiration, Admiral Radford. 
I think you said that despite the fact he has more authority than 
anyone else in the Military Establishment and had risen to the 
very top of his profession, he retires at the pay of a two-star admiral. 

Mr. Conta. Yes. 
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Senator Symineron. I noticed that of the 30 largest salaries as 
published in Fortune magazine, 6 or 7 came from 1 company, which 
not too long ago had about half of its business with the military. 
I hasten to add it was not in the electrical field. 

Mr. Corpiner. We did not qualify. 

Senator Symrneron. I think the minimum salary was $400,000, 
the maximum $750,000. They can charge that type and character of 
salary to Government contracts as part of their costs. If you com- 

are those salaries with the military and the Senators’ salaries, it can 
be said about the latter, at least: “You asked for it, didn’t you?” 

It seems to me there ought to be, at least for the’ very top people 
in Government, some recognition of what is received by the top people 
in industry who are being supported, in part, by the Military Estab- 
lishment. Do you agree with that ? 

Mr. Corvinrer. Yes. Somewhere I have among my papers—and I 
would be very glad to file them with the committee, Mr. Chairman, 
if it would be helpful—I asked the Defense Department for a report 
as to the number of people that reported to some of these admirals 

and generals that the Senator is asking about, their payroll, on a per 
annum basis, and the amount of their assets. 

This article that appeared recently—and I found this interesting 
thing—I found that the majority of these 3-, 4-, and 5-star admirals 
and generals, had to manage more assets and oftentimes more employees 
than. re gentlemen you read about in the press. 

Now, I do not think that has ever had proper consideration. I 
think that it is a charge agains all of us as citizens, all of us, in- 
cluding Cordiner, that we have a system that asks a man like Admiral 
Radford to take on about 5 new assignments in the last 10 years and 
finally end up as Joint Chief of Staff and he gets no reward for that 
in retirement pay, because his pay continues, although the rank of 
3-star and 4-star admirals and generals has been officially recognized, 
it has never been recognized in compensation. 

And this is what I was referring to and this is what I was saying 
earlier this morning, that these young officers that are leaving are 
only 1, 2, or 3, second lieutenants, first lieutenants or captains in the 
Air Force and the Army. They did not complain to us in our thou- 

sands of personal inter views we had about what is happening to them 
now. They just said: “There is no career out ahead; there is no moti- 
vation, and we are going to get through with this contract we have 
now and we are going to get out.” 

I feel deeply concerned, and while you are not talking about very 
much money, and I also know that there are many people who say 
that is too much for an admiral or a general to get, well, I cannot help 
but note that a lot of these same gentlemen—I would mention a few 
like Adm. Ben Moreell or Gen. Lucius Clay, and you can think of 
many others—must have something in the way of ability because they 
leave military service and they go into private industry to run these 
companies you are asking about. Although they, like myself, did not 
make this select. list that you referred to of exe eptionally high com- 
pensation, they leave inilitary service and prove to be outstanding 
administrators in a competitive economy. 

If they did not have ability, they could not do this. 

Iam glad yowreferred to Admiral Radford. 
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I think he is one of the top people I have ever met in uniform as to 
ability, as to leadership, as to understanding. You also have many 
of these gentlemen who are asked to do nonmilitary things, as you 
said a few moments ago, in connection with embassies all around the 
country, or in connection with economic situations where you need a 
good man. I could refer to a general out at Wright Field, as I recall, 
that places contracts for $8 to $10 billion. Well, that is more than 
any American company buys i in total, including the biggest one. 

Senator Symineron. I might add something about that particular 
general. I spent 2 days with him in an effort to keep him from 
resigning from the service because he had a flat offer of $100,000 
a year from private industry. 

Mr. Corpiner. I could well understand that. 

Senator Symineron. He had had great financial difficulty in educat- 
ing his four sons. 

Mr. Corprner. I can understand that. 

Senator Symineton. We have got an income in this country of 
$435 billion in gross national product, and just as a matter of interest, 
what is Admiral Radford’s retirement pay from the Government? 
Do you happen to know ? 

Admiral Fecnreter. $807 a month. 

Senator SymMrnecTon. $807 a month. 

Mr. Corprner. That is $10,000 a year. 

Senator Symincron. Nevertheless, even if that is too much to pay 
Admiral Radford or a man who has done as much for his country as 
he has, the basis for your report on the question of officers has to do 
with people who get even less than that, looking forward 15 years to, 

say, a coloneley, and therefore believe they cannot properly educate 
their children and live right, and therefore leave the service when in 
the lieutenant grades; is that correct ? 

Mr. Corptner. That is right. 

Senator Symincron. Now, on page 24, you make a surprising state- 
ment, and I want to be sure the record is clear as to just what you 
meant. 

You made a trip to SAC, vou say the whole Committee went ? 

Mr. Corprner. That is right. 

Senator Symineron. And if they had proper, adequate manpower 
regulations in SAC, they estimated out there that they could have 
614 more combat-ready B-47 wings. 

Mr. Corptner. That is a direct quotation from LeMay. 

Senator Symineton. Is that correct? 

Mr. Corvrner. I notice since we were out there, he was quoted in 
the press and has made it two or three times subsequently. 

Senator Symineron. Do you happen to know how much money is 
involved in that? 

Mr. Corptner. Two and one-half billion dollars. 

Senator Symrneron. Two and one-half billion dollars. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Cordiner, on the latter part of page 24, you say the Government 
makes far bigger investments than this in equipment and facilities 
which offer much smaller and slower improvements. We have already 
been over the fact that the $600 million figure is a one-hitch figure, it 
only happens once, and it is a little high itself. But have you any 
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ideas, any illustrations, offhand, of where we make far bigger invest- 
ments that you would like to put in the record ? 

Mr. Corprner. Well, again referring only to the press and not 
stating it as a Monday-morning quarterback or judge or anything, 
but I noticed recently in various figures quoted that the cancellation 
of the Navaho guided missile, as I recall, represented an expenditure 
up to that moment of a sum of money equivalent to the cost of the 
committee’s proposals. And I am not saying whether Navaho should 
or should not be canceled. I do not know. But all I know is what 
I read in the press. 

Now, the other thing that I observed, and I hope the Defense 
Department will never stop doing this, sometimes they come to any 
of us as contractors and ask us to do completely fantastic things, and 
we are not certain whether we can do it or not. But we set about to 
do it, as do other contractors, and then it does not work out, and of 
course you could say, Well, that was a very foolish expenditure. 

Aside from the fact it does look like a very foolish expenditure— 
if it had been successful, think what it would have meant. So that 
overbalances that. That was in my mind when I was talking about 
other expenditures that we make, wisely or unwisely, and nothing 
good happened. There was no good result. 

Senator Symrineton. Of course, your report has to be taken some- 
what on the basis of faith, because you went all through the support- 
ing data and analysis and we did not. You were requested by this 
administration to make the report and spent over a year at it with 
this fine committee. But this is not the first report that you have had 
to make in your time, is it? 

Mr. Corptner. No. 

Senator Symineron. Has not most of your life been doing exactly 
what you did in this report ? 

Mr. Corpiner. Yes, more particularly for industry, although when 
I was down here—and one reason in speaking to Senator Saltonstall’s 
question about longevity versus motivation and incentives, I can recall 
when I was down here as vice chairman of the War Production Board 
I was given an assignment not too different from this—except that 
after I made the report, they said: “All right, go ahead and do it.” 
Which was not quite part of the original ground rules; but I said, 
“All right, I think it is do-able,” and that had to do with cutting the 
number of people in the War Production Board from 21,000 to ap- 
proximately 16,000 in the spring of 1948. And the reason they had 
to be cut, they had all these people on the payroll and Congress had 
not provided the money to pay them, so there was a slight amount of 
emergency involved. 

Well, in what went on there for the next 60 or 90 days, I learned 
a lot of things then for the first time in my life especially how difficult 
it was to disassociate great numbers of people from the payroll. And 
I also found out all the pressures that came in that kind of an assign- 
ment from many, many quarters as you gentlemen face all the time, 
every day down here. But we got it done. It happened, and it stands 
as a matter of record, and I think when we got through with it, the 
War Production Board was a very much better Government instru- 
mentality with 16,000 people than it was with 21,000. 

Then I left town. That was quite a good idea too. [Laughter. | 
Do not misunderstand me. I do not mean that, like the War Produc- 
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tion Board, a 25 percent of the military should be removed 
from the payroll. I do not. As I said this morning, my personal 
feeling—this has nothing to do with the committee—is that I think 
that the Secretary is entirely right with this kind of a plan and pro- 
gram, if it is implemented, that you can have the present striking force 
with somewhere in the range of 250,000 to 300,000 fewer people. And 
when you begin to multiply that by $4,300 per person, you are talking 
about $1.3 billion, which has nothing to do with these figures that we 
had in our report this morning, this $5 billion. We explained how we 
arrived at that particular figure, or the services did. 

Senator SyMINGTON. My point was—the people may say, “Well, he 
is a businessman; he does not know anything about the Government 
and he does not know anything about defense, and so forth.” And 
unquestionably it will be said, because there will be people who object 
to this report for various reasons. 

But the facts are, are they not, that as the president of a great 
corporation over a period of many years, and a very successful presi- 
dent, that your life has been in analyzing problems of this character 
that require expenditures of money and submitting it to a board of 
directors and getting their approval as to whether this is the right 
or wrong program ¢ 

Mr. Ce orpiNER. And being measured on whether it works or not. 

Senator Syminetron. Right. And I imagine you would not be here 
if the measurements had not been in your favor over the years. 

Mr. Corprner. Well, they have a free choice, as I tell them every 
month. I have no contract, as most businessmen do not and should not 
have. And if the results are not forthcoming, they should replace me 
or any other executive forthwith. 

Senator Symrneron. And you have e simply followed your lifelong 
history of this type and character of effort in giving us this report 
with complete sincerity and based on your own experience? 

Mr. Corptner. That is right, and I believe it is do-able. 

Senator Symineton. I beg pardon ? 

Mr. Corprner. I believe it is completely do-able. Do not misunder- 
stand me. Like that War Production Board thing, I am not looking 
for an assignment to come down and do some of these things. 

Senator Symineton. I understand you were asked to do one, but you 
did not take it. 

Now, re page 25, when you used the figure “$437 million,” that if 
these cuts, which you and I have read, may be made by Secretary 
Wilson the savings will be just that much greater; is that correct ? 

Mr. Corptner. $1.3 billion. 

Senator SymincTon. $1.3 billion ? 

Mr. Corptner. If they got 300,000 of the 2.8 million, to be, as these 
gentlemen express it, disassociated from the Military Establishment. 

Senator Symrnetron. I want to be sure the record is very clear. If 
the personnel cut is 300,000, and if they implement the recommenda- 
tions in your report, the savings would be $6.3 billion a year minimum 
instead of $5 billion a year minimum. Is that right? 

Mr. Corpiner. That is right. 

Senator Symrneron. Thank you. 

Do you know any reason 
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Mr. Corpiner. If I could speak to that, Senator, the reason is 

Senator Symineron. Let me interrupt you, inasmuch as this record 
may either make or break this bill—I know that the chairman agrees 
with me—you just say anything you want to say at any time about it, 
because this is your report, and this is your chance to explain it to 
the Senate. 

Iam correct on that, am I not, Mr. Chairman ? 

Senator Stennis. Yes, sir; we want Mr. Cordiner to go to any limit 
he wishes to go on any point. 

Mr. Corpiner. I just wanted to add to Mr. Symington’s recent ques- 
tion that the reason we talk about 2.8 million in uniform and 1.2 
million civilians in the Defense Department was that we obviously 
early in this study had to ask the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Secre- 
tary of Defense as to what were the outer peripheries, what kind of 
striking force were they talking about, how many people. Well, they 
gave us this figure of 2.8 million, and the striking force “combat 

capability” is ‘their exact expression, that should “be forthcoming 
with that number of people. Otherwise it might seem a little bit 
confusing to you people, that having made that study, almost as soon 
as it was over, why did the Secretary y of Defense drop 100,000 and now 
is talking about dropping off 300,000? That had nothing to do with 
the committee’s report or recommendation, That was an entirely 
independent and separate decision, except that the Secretary and I 
many times talked about absorbing these expenditures of $540 million 
in 2 years by taking people off the payroll. He had that very much 
in mind. 

Senator Symineron. Now, my final question on your statement of 
this morning: You say in your personal opinion that the implementa- 
tion of your committee report would not only reduce draft calls but 
may someday make the draft unnecessary. The fact is, is it not, that 
you believe more than just “may”; if your propos: als are put into effect, 
especially with these recent manpower cuts, that it would eliminate 
eae Am I correct in that? 

Mr. Corprner. Speaking for Cordiner as a citizen, and not for the 
Committee, yes, I have that very strong conviction. And I go further: 
I think it is very desirable. 

Senator SymiNneton. Is there anybody on that Committee who dis- 
agrees with you and does not think the draft would be eliminated ? 

Mr. Corpiner., Well, I did not put that to them as a question. I was 
trying to avoid that. We decided that was not in our area, and we 
were not asked to study it. But I have taken the position here this 
morning, and again now and on television and in speeches, that I do 
not think that the American people—I am speaking just as Cordiner, 
not for the Committee—will permanently accept conscription. And 
[ think that is part of the things that you gentlemen have to consider 
when you take a look at this proposed legislation. And you get an 
entirely different reaction when you travel ‘the countr y as I do, because 
we operate in 31 different States. I happen to be fortunate, as I look 
at you four gentlemen. We have factories in every one of your 
States, by happenstance. 

Senator Sauronsratyt. We had hard work keeping one of your 
factories recently, too. 

Mr. Corpiner. That is right; your taxes were too high. [ Laughter. | 
The Senator is speaking about Massachusetts. That is why, and 
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we were very forthright, I thought, and we told your people in 
Massachusetts exactly w hy we were moving elsewhere. 

Senator Savronsrann. I am glad you stay ed. 

Mr. Corpiner. Now, to get back to the observation I was going to 
make. When you travel these States and visit large and small towns 
and talk to foremen and people in the shops, aud their neighbors, 
you probably get an entirely different impression on conscription or 
draft than you may get from the newspapers here in Washington. 
The people out home do not like it. 

Senator Syminetron. Again to be sure the record is clear—nobody 
that you know of on your Committee was against your conviction that 
the draft would be eliminated if your report were implemented. How- 
ever, because of the nature of the subject involved, you would prefer 
to speak your own conviction personally here and not for the com- 
mittee. You do believe the draft could be eliminated if your Com- 
mittee report was implemented ? 

Mr. Corpiner. Speaking for myself, I do. 

Senator Symrneron. Thank you. 

Inasmuch as you have spent a year on this report, more than a 

var, had a topflight Committee and the full support of all branches 
of the Government in developing your report and inasmuch as pre- 
sumably it was discussed prior to issuance with the Secretary of 
Defeuse and the President, why do you think, if your reeommenda- 
tions could eliminate the draft and also save millions of dollars a day, 
that the administration does not try to put it into effect right away / 
Or at least recommend to the Congress that it be put into effect right 
away? We would like your fr ank opinion. 

Mr. Corpiner. Let me explain it this way: The last time I saw the 
Secretary of Defense, which was on May 8, he was just as enthusiastic 
for this report and what it recommended as I was or other members 
of the Committee. I have not seen him since then on this or any other 
subject. I only know what I read in the papers, and I do not know 
how—I assume that is completely authentic. I do not know. 

Now, I would imagine—and I promised myself coming down here 
today I was going to speak frankly to every question asked, so I am 
going to speak very frankly to this one. I would guess—this is a 
guess on my part—that the Lone ction that came as a result of the budget 
of $71 billion proposed in January was pretty hot in May and June— 
and still is, as you gentlemen are indicating by your various hearings 
that are going on right now. I think probably that a lot of people 
thought that this would trigger wage increases all across the Gov- 
ernment employee front. I would imagine that was probably a very 
natural conclusion. 

I think the answer to that, though, is if all Cabinet officers and 
all people who have great numbers of employees on a Government pay- 
roll are told that they can motivate people or increase rates only if 
they spend no more total dollars, then I think—or cut the dollars, 
as we have been discussing here, the possibilities down the road— 
then I think you are on perfectly safe ground. 

I would guess that this got caught. in that swing of attitude that 
people just said, “We do not want to spend any more money.” 

I will repeat that this is not inflationary; this is deflationary. 
Whenever you spend less than $600 million and where you have a 
chance in a period of 4 years or less to save over $5 billion, that is 
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decidedly deflationary. It is not inflationary, and we do not pro- 
ose an across-the-board increase. The maximum that could happen 
is raises for 39 percent of the military personnel. 

Senator Symrneron. Do you think the credit of the General Elec- 
tric Co. is better than the credit of the United States, or vice versa? 

Mr. Corptner. Well now, I think the credit of the United States is 
awfully good. I also think—and bankers seem willing to loan us 
money, so I guess our credit is pretty good, too. 

Senator Symineron. Supposing that you, with your credit, found 
out that you could get a return of a thousand percent on your invest- 
ment in 5 years, and on that basis you started a plant in, we will say, 
Boston, Mass. 

Mr. Corptner. Lynn. 

Senator Symrneron. Lynn, Mass. But then, because you had other 
problems, which in no way affected your credit—for example, that 
you were spending too much money in your sales promotion—you 
walked out of that plant and let it stay half completed. Would you 
think that would be good business ? 

Mr. Corpvrner. Well, speaking directly to your question 

Senator Symineron. Is it analogous in your opinion ¢ 

Mr. Corprner. Yes, yes. Last May a year ago, we had to go to the 
money lenders, the banks, and others, with a public offering of $300 
million for which we paid 314 percent. We had no outstanding debt. 
It was not intelligence on our part that got us in that early. It was 
just fortunate as against the rates we would have to pay now on 
20-year money. 

But our studies indicated that we could invest that money, as our 
published reports indicated, and make about 20 percent return. We 
borrowed that money to put it to work. 

And to the second part of your question, we would go out of a busi- 
ness—like one at York, Pa., at the moment—where we have been in 
it for a long period of time, and we find the economic climate is not 
good, and where we can take our money and people and put them in 
other areas and get a better return. We quit such unsatisfactory 
business. 

That is just a matter of business judgment. 

But we do not hesitate to borrow money as long as we can put it to 
work. 

Senator Stennis. Senator, may I interrupt just 1 minute ? 

Senator Symineton. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Stennis. Senator Saltonstall got excused from an Appro- 

riations Committee meeting which he needs to be attending. I think 
it would be helpful if he would be over there. I just wanted to put 
that before you. 

Senator Symrneron. Mr. Chairman, I have more questions to ask, 
but I would be delighted to yield to the Senator if he would like to 
ask questions now. 

Senator Stennis. You have a few questions in mind, at least. 

Senator Symineton. I would be very happy to yield, and I thank the 
Senator from Massachusetts for being so kind and so considerate in 
letting me ask questions for such a long time. As the Senator knows, 
my interest is very deep in this matter. 

I would be very glad to yield to you now. 
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Senator Satronstaty. Thank you very much, and I have very few 
questions. I thank the Senator, and I hope when he goes back into 
business, that he will bring a factory to Massachusetts and not talk 
about moving out to Missouri. 

Mr. Cordiner, I felt very sorry to miss the meeting this morning, 
but we were trying to work on the mutual assistance bill, which is 
rather important right now. 

Mr. Corviner. Right. 

Senator Satronstatu. May I ask you this question, and I have only 
3 or 4: How much of this report of yours, in your opinion, can be 
put into effect by administrative action without congressional action, 
or without legislation ? 

Mr. Corprner. Not too much of it. As we kept reporting out dur- 
ing the year we were working with them, on ideas that came forward 
in our formal report that they thought had merit, which did not re- 
quire legislation, the Defense Department implemented these ideas. 

The base pay bill, the creation of these two new grades for enlisted 
men, E-8 and E-9, and equally for general officers, O-9 and O-10, 
which is part of the whole program, Senator, to eliminate the com- 
pression, It is to open up the opportunity for people and have them 
attracted to stay in the Military Establishment as a career, those two 
items are real bulwarks of this whole proposition. 

And then the other things. Looking to the future, is to eliminate 
this longevity, so that a fellow does not get paid more than his boss. 

So I would have to say what I have said elsewhere on the record: 
You cannot do a patchwork job and take pieces of this and accomplish 
what we are talking about or get these savings. 

Senator SALTONSTALL, Yes. 

All I wanted to find out, was, whether everything that can be done 
by administrative action so far has been done ? 

Mr. Corpiner. Yes; to the best of my knowledge. I could not say it 
has been done a hundred percent, but a lot of activity has been started, 
yes. 
~ Senator SauronsTau. One statement you made to Senator Syming- 
ton interested me very much. You say the estimates of savings will 
be higher when the numbers of men will be lower. In other words, 
the reason for that is that there will be less turnover of men, and the 
efficiency will be higher as the number of men in the armed services 
becomes more limited in numbers; is that a correct interpretation? 

Mr. Corprner. Yes. But may I elaborate a little bit. 

I was saying, and rewrote the text, based on what I have been read- 
ing in the press recently—if they dropped 300,000 people like they are 
talking about, that is a saving of one-billion-three-hundred-odd-mil- 
lion dollars. 

Beyond that, we detail it in the report how it would be a savings 
of $5,081 million as early as 1962. 

That latter saving is mostly through eliminating the expense of 
training and retraining people, of which 500,000 are involved all the 
time, and also all the gear and equipment that is on the ground, like 
these 614 wings of B-47’s that we referred to; like this Navy case we 
talked about where people with proficiency at the level that should be 
available for maintenance and flying of planes, did not have a single 
accident, as against what went on where you had just the normal run 
of efficiency. 
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All of these things—better utilization of materiel, fewer spares. 
If you visit these military establishments, with great sympathy you 
can understand why they buy so many of these spares of all natures, 
because they are not able to keep the maintenance people in place to 
repair the equipment. 

Senator SauronsTatu. Then when you cut your men down, you are 
saving your equipment, you are saving your training, you are saving 
your maintenance, and saving the salaries; that is where you are in- 
creasing the savings? 

Mr. Corprner. That is right. 

Senator SauronsTatu. Let me ask you this: The estimates of sav- 
ings that you make are done on a broader basis than perhaps anything 
I have seen in a recommendation of a commission on a Becbinebio 
job, on a Government matter or problem. 

You base these savings on all send factors that you just mentioned, 
of less turnover of men, better handling of the equipment, less equip- 
ment, and less injury to that equipment, and all that goes with it. 

Mr. Corptner. That is right. 

Senator SauronsratL. Those are, of course, estimates, and they 
have got to be calculations; they cannot be certain, can they ? 

Mr. Corptner. Well, I think they are understated. 

In this report that we have submitted, the written report, the text 
deals with this pertaining to each one of the three branches of the 
services. It details how these savings are arrived at, what they spe- 
cifically encompass. 

My opinion is that the savings can be greater than are here shown. 

I would like to say this, though, Senator Saltonstall, that these 
figures I am quoting here at the bottom of page 26 came from the 
services themselves. 

Senator SaLtronsTaLi. Those were the reports of the services to 
your Commission / 

Mr. Corprner. That is right. These savings are not some estimate 
that this Committee went off somewhere and said theoretically, in 
the abstract, if we do these things, these results should happen. These 
are the figures that came from the three services themselves. 

Senator SatronstatL. That would be an indication that the serv- 
ices felt optimistic towards the work you were doing, then, would 
it not? 

Mr. Corptner. Yes; I think, very much so. And I also was present 
many times when Secretary of Defense Wilson was putting it to the 
three Secretaries and their associates, as to whether they felt strongly 
enough about this that they would make the necessary cuts else- 
where to include it within the budget, and not ask for any new money. 
This was after the budgets had gone out. 

Because, you see, the budgets had been reported out in January, 
and we were doing this work in March, April, and May. 

So that I have a complete conviction—and I have not been back 
to the Pentagon Building since May 8—but as of that time, I cer- 
tainly had a very strong conviction that these gentlemen, the Secre- 
taries and the top-ranking military people, said this is the most im- 
portant thing. 

Senator Symrneron. Will the Senator yield for just one question ? 

Senator SauttronstTatu. Certainly. 
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Senator Symrneron. Even though the military felt these savings 
would result, you and your staff “have analyzed the estimates and 
reached an independent conclusion that these savings can be made 
if the plan i is implemented ; is that correct ? 

Mr. Corviner. That is right. 

Senator Symineron. Thank you. 

Mr. Corprner. I think these are conservative estimates. 

Senator Stennis. Let me observe there; I am very glad you asked 
that question. Just speaking for myself, my idea of this hearing is 
not to get the ideas of the Department of Defense. We want to know 
what Mr. Cordiner thinks a his Committee thinks. 

Now, the Department of Defense will be given a chance to be heard, 
and then you will be given a chance to be heard again in rebuttal. 
This is just a lawyer talking now. 

In that way, I think it will be stronger in the record and in my 
mind, and the public i is entitled to it that way. 

Senator Symineron. I thank the Chair. He expresses it better 
than I do. 

Senator Stennis. This is purely comment now, and not by way of 
censure of the witness, but I believe it is stronger to come that way. 

Mr. Corprner. May I make just this one observation before your 
next question. 

Back to this question you just asked, from what I have read in the 
press since May 8, I would be very surprised if some of these gentle- 
men from the P entagon Building, if you asked them to appear before 
you, did not say, as -I have read in the press, that they do not know 
how realistic these figures are. 

Well, at that point, I would remind you that if you get that reply, 
these are their figures. 

Senator Sarronstrauu. Well, Mr. Chairman, I would say this: That 

ach of the three Secretaries, I think, and Senator Symington can 
check me, all stated to our Appropriations Committee that they were 
in favor of the Cordiner report. I think I am correct in making that 
statement. 

So what you now say would be a follow-on along that line. 

I would like to ask you just these 2 or 3 questions now. Perhaps 
you have not. given them any consideration, but it seems to me they 
come into this subject. 

As a member of this committee, Mr. Cordiner, I have become fa- 
miliar with three problems which concern the subject you are discuss- 
ing with us today. 

One was the increase of pay problem from the enlisted man right 
up through, and the benefits from long service and all that goes 
with it. 

Have you studied that last pay bill and the background of the 
reports that went into that pay bill ? 

Mr. Corprner. Yes. You are speaking about the Hook report? 

Senator Satronsratt. Yes; the Hook report, and our action as a 
result of the Hook report. 

Mr. Corprner. Yes; I have, and we were very fortunate in having 
Charley Hook as a member of this Committee. 

Senator SaLtonsTAtu. I say that because it impressed me at the time 
how difficult it is to be fair, to work out the difference between a 
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married man who is a sergeant with four children, and a lieutenant 
who is an unmarried man, and all those questions which come into that. 

You gave that consideration in working out your recommendations / 

Mr. Corprner. Yes; we did. 

Senator Satronstauu. All right. 

No. 2: How much of an inducement do you believe the fringe bene- 
fits, so-called, are—the wife being able to go to the hospital and have 
her baby in an Army hospital, and have an Army doctor come out 
to her house, medical and other benefits? Did you give consideration 
to that subject ? 

Mr. Corpiner. Let me give you some figures here. 

If you go back 20 years or 30 years, back to 1929 or such a period, 
you find that the military personnel at that time had a great advan- 
tage over the average civilian in these benefits you are talking about. 

At that time, on a per annum basis, the cost to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, or probably more properly what it would have cost the 
man in uniform if he did not have these benefits, was about $473. 

At that time, the hourly workers in large companies—and I am 
citing 1929 now—the benefits were only $35. 

Now, if you will move over to 1955-56, at the time we were making 
this study, the benefits for the hourly workers in large companies— 
this was General Electric or other companies that Stuart Symington 
was speaking about—were $820; that is what they amount to. The 
military personnel benefits are $968. 

My point there is that in 1929, these benefits for the military fellow 
were 12 times as great as the average civilian worker. Today they 
are only in terms of about 10 percent greater, because all across the 
country in the last 30 years, and I think it is a good thing, having 
paid holidays, paid vacations, medical benefits, and it is no surprise 
in industry, the company I am associated with gives medical benefits 
for the spouse and for all the children under age 21, hospitalization, 
doctors’ ies ina hospital of their selection; and then on top of that 
gives catastrophe benefits, as we call it, if they have an automobile 
accident or something of that sort, up to $7,500. 

Now, this situation that used to exist, where for many years people 
said, “Well, look at all the things the military people get, and thus 
they should get less pay,” that does not prevail any more. 

Senator SattronsTaLL. From the point of view of staying in the 
service, fringe benefits are helpful. But the main incentive, a much 
more and greater incentive, is the pay incentive, is it not, in your 
opinion ? 

Mr. Corptner. Yes; that is right, because this man, this technician 
we are talking about, this young officer we are talking about, knows 
that he can go to practically any company in civilian life and get the 
same benefits that he gets in the Military Establishment. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Yes. 

Now another question that has come up. I have discussed many 
times the retirement system. The retirement system, like the fringe 
benefit system, is mighty helpful, and I think a great deal more 
helpful than the fringe benefits, in inducing a man to stay in the 
service, do you not think so? Did you give consideration to that 
matter ? 

Mr. Corpiner. We did. Of course, he cannot get on the retire- 
ment roll until he has 20 years of accredited service. In private in- 
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dustry today you could vest your retirement in as short a service as 
15 years. 

Don’t misunderstand me when I talk about vesting. For example, 
if a fellow went to work for General Electric at age 30 and stayed 
there for 15 years, age 45, his pension as of that time would be vested. 
He would not start to get the payments until he was 60. 

But this is quite general practice. In the automobile industry 
it vests in as short a period as 10 years; in the electrical industry, 
quite generally 15 years of service. 

To get the full benefits, which as I recall are 75 percent of the base 

rate, requires 30 years in the Military Establishment. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. So from the point of view of inducements 
to stay in the service, the present military retirement system is not 
as good or as helpful as an industrial system, in your opinion? 

Mr. Corprner. Well, it is better this way: that if a man goes in at 
age 20 and stays until age 40, and has 20 years of accredited service, 
he then can retire on 50 percent of his base rate as long as he lives. 

If a man went in industry at age 20 and worked to age 35 in the 
electrical industry, he would have : a vested interest, no matter whom 
he went to work for, including a competitor, but he would not start to 
get that money until age 60. 

Now, the military man has this advantage: He begins to get his pay- 
ments right away. But he has to stay 20 years, I would repeat, as 
against 10 years in the automobile industry, and the unions are now 
putting on a big fuss to try to get that vesting for every five years, 
so he can move all around and finally, I guess, when you get to be age 
60, you will get checks from a half dozen different companies. 

Senator SauronstaLu. There is one more inducement, if you will, 
which applies to the higher ranking officers—Admiral Fechteler can 
correct me—I think only to the general officers, and that is the of- 
ficers’ promotion board. That, of course, is indirect, but it does ap- 
ply indirectly to this question. It operates in the promotion of 
general officers, who have this independent board, and the independent 
board makes recommendations to the Secretary of Defense and thence 
to the President. 

Did your Committee consider that at all in connection with the 
higher officers, general officers in the Army and the Navy and the 
Air Force? 

Mr. Corptner. No. 

Senator Satronstati. You did not? 

Mr. Corprner. No; we did not. 

Senator Sautronstatu. In other words, you did not consider that as 
a problem, as a part of the inducements, if you will, that went into 
staying in the service ? 

Senator Symrncron. What was the question? I did not hear it. 

Senator SartonstatL. What I was trying to bring out was this: 
Was the officer promotion board, the general officer promotion board, 
which is composed of, I think, five officers, and which functions in a 
very independent way—Senator Stennis has been very helpful in this 
committee on that question—was that considered by the Committee, 
was it considered by Mr. Cordiner to be an inducement for higher 
officers to stay in the service because of the independent opportunity 
they got on their ability to be promoted. 
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Mr. Corprner. No; we did not specifically consider it in the Com- 
mittee. 

We thought that was more in the area of operations for implementa- 
tion of our recommendations, rather than something that this Com- 
mittee should recommend. 

We tried, Senator, to stay away from any recommendation that was 
an infringement on the operating or management responsibility of 
the Defense Department. 

Senator Sartonsrati. Then, my final question, which is really, per- 
haps, a statement: 

Today, to keep a man in the military service and induce him to stay, 
particularly if he is a man of ability, you have got to look elsewhere 
than to fringe benefits, than to retirement benefits, and perhaps to 
long-service benefits ? 

Mr. Corprver. I think that is right. I would qualify that only 
this way, Senator: To get these kind of people, these technically pro- 
ficient people that we are talking about, in a world which is accel- 
erated by the rapid advance of technology, yes. 

I think that private industry has come along and matched these 
benefits. Twenty or 25 years ago the man in uniform had, as I recited 
these figures, some pluses in this area. He no longer has these pluses. 
And these gentlemen who are in uniform know that they can go to 
private employment and duplicate these benefits. 

Senator Satronstauu. Well, I was interested in getting that. 

I thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and I thank you, Mr. Cor- 
diner. I thank Senator Symington. 

Senator Symineton. It was my privilege. 

Mr. Chairman, most of my questions have been answered, but I 
would like to ask a few more, if I may. 

Senator Saltonstall mentioned that legislation was required, prob- 
ably, for most of this report. 

You would agree, would you not, that it would probably be easier 
to get the legislation if the report were approved by the administra- 
tion and recommended to the Congress ? 

Mr. Corpiner. I would not know how to weight that. I am just 
a reporter, I am a poor peddler trying to sell some wares across 
the counter. I am not trying to avoid the question, but I really 
would not know the answer. 

Senator Symrneron. Would you think there would be less chance 
of its being passed if it were recommended by the President ? 

Mr. Corprner. Well, that is like asking me if I still beat my wife. 
[Laughter.] I would pass that over. 

Senator Symineron. The reason for the question is obvious. 

Mr. Corprner. [ understand. 

Senator Syminetron. I personally believe that if the administration 
would get behind the report, which you made at their request, there 
would be a much better chance of getting the implementing legis- 
lation passed. 

I would not want the implication of the previous question to in 
any way discount the responsibility of the Congress. But the Con- 
gress has respect. for the President, for the Secretary of Defense and 
for the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Therefore if they line up behind a re- 
port and send it down here, the chances of its getting through are 
much better than if they say, “Here is our report, we don’t rec- 
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ommend it. We put the taxpayers’ money in it. You have the right 
to look at it, but actually we really don’t want it.” Which is just 
about exactly where we are today. 

I understand that you visited various Army units, such as Fort 
Bragg, and observed at close hand some of the typical operations of 
parachute, infantry, and other combat personnel. 

Based upon your observations, how would you relate your com- 
mittee’s proposal to the dev elopment of professional competence and 
the will to win on the part of the men of the ground combat army / 

Mr. Corpiner. Well, I remember being down at that visitation, and 
it was a very hot day in August or early September, and they asked 
if I would like to go up with the parachutists, and I said, “Sure, 
I wouid enjoy it very much.” 

They got me all fixed up in this gear and equipment, and about the 
time we were to depart, the Congressman from that district came 
along. He asked if he could go along, and I said, “By all means. 
It is perfectly fine with me.” 

So we got in this C-119 and started flying around the North Car- 
olina hills. 

There was a young lieutenant—or I, should tell you, first of all, 
that there were colonels and majors and sergeants and some privates, 
and they were all lined up on the other side of the plane, and they 
were all fastened to this cable that they were going to jump out of at 
the back end. So when we got up in the air, the general was along 
with the Congressman, and we were seated on the other side. And 
this young lieutenant said, I think his expression was, “Get on the 
hook.” 

The Congressman and I did not know what he meant by that. I 
found there was a sn: up here in the back of this gear, and you put it 
up on this piece of cable that ran out of the aft end of this plane, 
which was all opened. 

So this young lieutenant, when he got up in the air, the Congress- 
man protested a little bit and said he did come up there to jump. 

Well, that was in my mind,too. [Laughter. | 

The young lieutenant said he was running this ship, and all that 
was going on up there. And “Get on the hook.” 

We got on the hook, and I hoped that this was good, clean fun. And 
I thought, “This is going to be an interesting thing.” So maybe I 
perspired a little bit more then. It was hot enough to begin with. 

I looked at the Congressman, and he was having no trouble with 
perspiration, and the general, and all three of us were latched there. 

And as to your question about the morale of these fellows, he put 
on one of the greatest spiritual, inspirational talks to these, maybe 
20, fellows who were going to jump, boys up there. We flew around 
up there a while, and then finally he told them to get ready to go. 

And the thing I noticed, that he and another ‘chap must have put 
on an additional 60-70 pounds of gear and equipment which was elec- 
tronic gear and equipment, and he went out first. 

Well, before he left, he was kind enough to tell the Congressman 
and me we were not going to jump today, and the general, so we got 
off the hook, as he deseribed it. 

And then I asked him if I could see this thing that was going on. 
1 wanted to see what this thing was they were up against, and he sug- 
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gested if I lay down on the bottom of the plane and put my head out 
the opening, [ could, which is what I did. 

These fellows went out, including the chaplain, including the col- 
onel and major, and I was advised by the general that all these fellows 
had to jump that were attached. They had to do it, I have forgotten 
how many times a month, and they did. 

When I finally got down on the ground, the helicopter moved us 
over to another field where a whole group of them came over and 
threw all kinds of gear and cannons and trucks, and what-not, out of 
these planes, and then a whole bunch of fellows jumped. 

I do not know whether you happened to notice in the press at that 
time, it was right in front of where we were located, one of these 
fellows got knocked unconscious. When he came out he was hanging 
there, and it was self-evident one of his pals was saving. “Each one 
of us fellows is responsible for the other fellow, and must look out 
for him.” One of these fellows slipped some of the wind out of his 
parachute, which they told me was an extremely dangerous thing to do. 

The wind in the meantime had come up, and it was really blowing, 
and he went over and brought this fellow down in his arms. 

I saw it written up in the newspapers subsequently. 

Then I went out and talked to all of these fellows after they were 
back on the ground, not only there but with the Sixth Fleet, with the 
Air Force. They were ready to go all night long. They were there 
waiting for LeMay’s officers to give them the command. 

I do not know, in the Sixth Fleet, the Navy, how they sleep, to tell 
you the truth. At least I could not, with planes coming all day long. 

The admiral was not doing me any favor when he told me I could 
have his quarters, because I think he hid away somewhere where there 
was not so much noise. But at least I had his quarters. 

There is no lack of morale on the part of these officers, the non- 
commissioned officers that I was generally exposed to, and they do some 
completely fantastic things at great personal hazard. 

I do not have to add, I was very glad that the Congressman and I did 
not jump, but at least for the moment we had the sensation that we 
were going to do it. Maybe that was part of the treatment. 

Senator Symrneron. Do you think this bill would help maintain 
that morale as high as you felt it was? 

Mr. Corprner. I think it would. 

Senator Symrneton. If this bill is not passed, that morale will 
lower ? 

Mr. Corprner. I would say that it would, in my opinion, be en- 
tirely too bad, and a decided mistake that this study was ever started, 
and that this publicity was ever given to this study, if, in a reason- 
able period of time—and I know it cannot be in this session of Con- 
gress—Congress and the administration do not face up to this issue, 
because then I think you will do great disservice, great disservice, 
to the people in uniform at all levels. After all, it is no secret that 
this study was going on. 

We were exposed to innumerable people; the report has been broadly 
publicized by the military press itself, and by the press generally, 
since it was issued, I mean since it was completed. And just again, 
as a citizen, I do not happen to believe in any program where, when 
there is some indicated need of something, that you appoint a com- 
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mittee and get a lot of names associated with the committee, and then 
just file a report, when you are dealing with the morale and the career 
of so many people. 

Senator Symineron. In other words, as I understand it, you feel 
that they are all optimistic now, and knowledgable about it, and 
expect it to go through. Therefore there would be great disappoint- 
ment if it did not happen. 

Mr. Corprner. There would be great disappointment, and I do not 
know how you would ever explain to these people, even through your 
hearings, if they are broadly publicized, why you started this report, 
why you came up with these findings, and then they do not do any- 
thing. 

Senator Symineron. Yes. 

Mr. Corprner. When I say “you,” I am not talking about you gen- 
tlemen of this committee. I am talking about everybody. 

Senator Symrneron. I understand. 

In your opinion, could any business afford to operate if it was 
suffering the annual loss of trained, key personnel now being experi- 
enced by the military ? 

Mr. Corptner. Well, they could only operate if their competitors 
were equally inefficient. Otherwise, the costs would be so high they 
would go broke. 

Senator Symrneron. And here, of course, you have, in addition to 
that, the question of national security. 

Mr. Corpiner. That is the principal thing. What you gentlemen 
are considering here is the security of this country, as I already cov- 
ered in this statement. 

Senator Symineron. I know General LeMay talked to the presi- 
dent of the United Air Lines, talking about first-, second-, third-, and 
fourth-year people in SAC, and he asked, “What would you do if you 
had this personnel situation in your business?” 

And Mr. Patterson said, “I would never take a plane off the 
ground.” 

Is that what you referred to? 

Mr. Corpiner. Yes. 

Senator Symincton. The Commission on Organization of the Ex- 
ecutive Branch of the Government has in the past pointed out that 
compensation for military personnel in the upper grades is inade- 
quate to attract and retain the competent management required for 
our defense activities, and that present remuneration is not commensu- 
rate with the grave responsibility such officials must assume. 

It places the Department of Defense at a competitive disadvantage 
with private industry. 

I think you have covered this, but does your Committee feel that its 
recommended officer pay scale will alleviate this problem ? 

Mr. Corptner. Yes. What we did, of course, as you can see from 
looking at these figures, we tried to compare these top admirals and 
generals, and their responsibility, as having an equivalent compensa- 
tion opportunity to members of the State Department. 

And personally, I do not know too much about the State Depart- 
ment, what goes on, but I think these military officers have an enor- 
mous responsibility for our lives, for taxpayers’ assets, and they have 
to make many, many decisions which have a tremendous impact. 
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Senator Symineton. Some of'the congressional mail indicates oppo- 
sition to the Cordiner Committee proposals from people in the 
services. 

Based on your talks with service personnel and your own opinion, 
would you think that objections to the Committee proposal might 
come from the ambitious and capable type of people you are trying to 
retain, or those who are primarily interested in longevity ? 

Mr. Corptner. Well, in most of these visitations, I asked for an 
opportunity to talk, perhaps, in the Navy, to the noncommissioned 
officers as a group alone, or to the sergeants in the Air Force and the 
Army. 

I found these career gentlemen i in the Navy or the Army—because 
you do not have so many long-service fellows at that level in the Air 
Force, unfortunately, as you know—particularly in the Navy, said 
this kind of a system is needed for this kind of a Defense Establish- 
ment, to hold the young fellows. 

Senator Srennis. Pardon me, “this kind,” you mean the type you 
recommend ¢ 

Mr. Corptner. In our proposal. Thank you. 

Senator Stennis. Yes. 

Mr. Corprner. What we are proposing. And I would hope to find 
that if they were resentful or their associates would be resentful of 
eliminating this longevity formula, that is where I picked up repeat- 
edly what “they all goldbricks or goldbricking. Most people said, 
“Well, they are not too important, those that object.” 

Now, there will be objections, as I say. I have had some mail, too, 
Senator, where people have taken me on—I do not know what seg- 
ment of the Defense Establishment they represent—about why we 
were breaking entirely from the longevity requirement. 

But we do not see any way to make them both operate—the longevity 
system and the merit system. You have got to have one philosophy 
or the other. You cannot have them both. 

Senator Symineton. Undoubtedly you have heard of the Defense 
Department’s proposal to implement proficiency pay under the present 
law. Would you comment on the difference between this proposal 
and the proficiency pay recommended by your Committee ? 

Mr. Corvrner. I do not really know. That question came up early 
this morning. I would like to beg off on that, if I may, and I will 
familiarize myself with exactly what the proposal was. 

The chairman read the news release, but I really do not know. 
If you would give me a report on that, I would like to file that, if 
I may, later, because I am not prepared to answer that. 

Senator Symineton. Mr. Chairman, I ask approval for Mr. Cordi- 
ner to file that when convenient. 

Senator Stennis. What was that? 

Senator Symineron. On proficiency pay, recently recommended by 
the Defense Department. 

Senator Srennis. Yes; I would like it if you would. That is why 
I asked you about it this morning, to give you a chance to speak on it. 

Senator Symineron. I believe I read yesterday in the paper that 
had been turned down, too. If it is true, it is not so surprising. 
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(Subsequent to the hearings, Mr. Cordiner submitted the following 
additional statement :) 

The proficiency pay program announced by the Defense Department appears 
to be similar in principle to that recommended by the Committee except that 
it must be implemented on current pay scales. This limited program will offer 
nothing to personnel above grade E-7 and the monetary values of the increases 
are considerably smaller than those recommended by the Committee for men 
of high quality and in critical skill areas. 

If the Defense Department follows the recommendations of the Committee, 
only 375,000, or 15 percent, of the enlisted strength will receive these advances 
and then only after a phase-in period of 4 years. 

Even though such a program will give the services some valuable experience 
in handling differential pay and will prepare the way for full implementation 
of proficiency advances as recommended by the Committee, I would like to again 
emphasize that the Committee and I are of the firm opinion that no great 
improvements will be realized by half measures which adopt the terminology 
but kill the substance of the advisory committee recommendations. 

Senator Symrneron. The next question, Mr. a I understand 
the Navy conducted an experiment with a carrier-based aircraft 
squadron that was considered a pretest of your committee recom- 
mendations. I think you told us about that, and the lack of accidents 
incident to trained people. 

Mr. Corprner. There were no accidents. 

Senator Symrneron. In your prepared statement you covered that. 

Mr. Corprner. Yes, I have got it in the statement. Yes. 

Senator Symineron. You also visited various posts and stations, 
including the 6th Fleet in the Mediterranean. I think you said you 
did not see when the personnel got any sleep; did you not ? 

Mr. Corpiner. That is right. 

Senator Symineton. In other words, they are working hard with 
very heavy responsibility ; ; is that correct ? 

Mr. Corviner. That is right. 

(nd down in the mess, I went out and had mess with the enlisted 
men, I think it must have been 120°. I do not know how they eat. 
I admit they were trained for it and I was not, but it certainly was 
not a life of comfort, I can assure you, in August down in that area 
in the Mediterranean. 

Senator Symineron. For many years, service personnel enjoyed 
unique position in the field of fringe benefits. As you know, in 
recent years there has been a vast extension of such benefits in industry. 

In your opinion, has this improvement in fringe benefits in indus- 
try seriously impaired the relative value of service benefits as com- 
pensation 4 2 ; 

Mr. Corviner. Well, as I was replying to Senator Saltonstall on 
that question, there is very little difference between the benefits that 
these same members of the Military Establishment can secure in pri- 
vate industry, and that which they now have as part of the Military 
Establishment. 

The gap has been closed. So there is no edge that we could see 
particularly, other than maybe in the range of 5 to 10 percentage 
points, not any more than that. 

Senator Symineton. Your committee recommended proficiency pay 
for special contributions of certain enlisted personnel, and defined 
the contribution as “a skilled qualification of critical importance to a 
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service or a demonstration of outstanding effectiveness in whatever 
occupation assigned.” 

Was this broad definition agreed upon in recognition of require- 
ments for teamwork in many military units ? 

Mr. Corpuner. Yes, although you will have these technically pro- 
ficient people, either officers or enlisted men, that are rewarded for 
their technical proficiency, and they may not be the leaders in the 
events of war, in the events of fighting, but we tried very carefully to 
avoid, again, injecting anything into this committee that would have 
an adverse impact on the management responsibility for the fighting 
strength of the Defense Department itself. 

Senator Symineron. You mentioned there have been indications 
of service dissatisfaction with the report. How about the evidence of 
service support ? 

Mr. Corprner. Well, I would say that in my own correspondence, 
the support has been probably in the range of about 99 for to 1 neg- 
ative, or more; and the newspapers and the magazines and the publi- 
cations which are directed particularly to the “Defense Department, 
quite generally have been enthusiastic. 

I have not seen any negative editorials or news stories. Maybe they 
exist. They have not come to my attention. 

Senator Symineton. Last March, you stated that the Air Force 
and Navy air losses from our aircraft accidents cost about $2 mil- 
lion a day. I believe you mentioned that figure today, also, in your 
prepared report. 

This is an area in which recommendations for retaining experi- 
enced personnel would save money and save life; is that correct / 

Mr. Corpiner. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineton. Do you not think it is rather incredible that 
we do not subordinate money considerations to national security and 

ive these boys the proper servicing and technical training required ? 
ie money be that important in a democrac y? 

Mr. Corpiner. Well, you could not v alue lives versus money, obvi- 
ously. I do not really think, though, that your committee or Con- 
gress has to face to that issue, because here you have an opportunity 
of getting what the services should have in the way of this technical 
proficiency, and save the taxpayers money in doing it. 

Senator Symineron. As an ad hoc member of the Appropriations 
Committee I know there were two special appearances by the Secre- 
tary of the Air Force and the Secretary of the Army, and possibly 
the Secretary of the Navy, pleading with us not to cut maintenance 
and operation funds, whic h are so important in this field. And yet, 
those funds recently have been very heavily cut. 

It is a fact, is it not, that the money could be obtained through 

efficient implementation of this report, without jeopardizing the 
safety of the planes and the fliers themselves ? 

Mr. Corvrner. I do not know, Senator, the departments to which 
you cut it. I am not familiar with all the budget details. I really 
do not know. 

Senator Symineton. I can tell you that the amount requested to 
be returned was a small fraction of the money you feel could be saved. 

Mr. Corprner. I assume, yes, you could, but I do not happen to 
know the amount of money. 
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Senator Symineron. How did you arrive at the top scales for senior 
officers ? 

Mr. Corprner. Well, we tried to take a look at equivalent pay for 
members of the State Department. 

At that moment top members of the State Department were, you 
might say—at that moment you might say there was no relationship. 
We would be the first to grant that, because I think you gentlemen 

‘arry a far heavier load. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Corviner. Let me say this. We were shocked, as I said this 
morning, and I used Admiral Radford as an example, and I could 
use many others, to find that these gentlemen get no recognition, com- 
pensationwise or otherwise, beyond a two-star admiral or two-star 
genera), although now, for a long period of time in your Military 
Establishment you officially recognize three and four stars. 

It would be like in industry. Ifa man came along to the vice presi- 
dency of the company, and then his board of directors said, “We are 
going to ask you to take on the added job of president, chief executive 
officer, and the chairman, but we are not going to pay you anything 
for it,” it would be exactly the same situation. 

Senator Symrneron. As an ex-businessman to a present business- 
man, it is almost completely inexplicable to me. 

So you figured these top pay scales based on State Department 
remuneration ¢ 

Mr. Corpiner. Yes. 

Maybe we are trying to read the Senate’s mind, but we thought 
that was about as far as you might be inclined to go. 

I think it is still too low, but I sometimes think you make progress 
slowly. 

Admiral Frecutreirr. May I interject there to say that I think it 
would be more accurate to say, instead of State Department personnel, 
it is Foreign Service personnel who are serving as chiefs of missions. 

Mr. Corptner. That is right. Thank you for correcting that. 

Senator Stennis. The reporter does not have authority to correct 
testimony that way, gentlemen. I think it would be all right if it all 
would go in, and then you explain it. 

Mr. Corprner. Thank you, very much. 

Senator Stennis. If the witness wants to restate it, why, that is all 
right. 

Mr. Corptner. Thank you. 

Senator Symineron. As regards step-in-grade increases, would you 
contemplate that these would be automatic, or would they have to be 
earned ¢ 

Mr. Corprner. They would have to be earned. 

What we were indicating in this criteria of measurement, a man 
would have to assume 2 years before he would be subject to the next 
promotion, the next review. 

It does not mean that it is automatic, and that if he was not pro- 
gressing, unlike the present procedure of longevity, he would be dis- 
associated from the service. 

Senator Symineron. Mr. Chairman, I am almost through. 

Senator Srennts. Take as much time as you wish. 
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Senator Symineron. Mr. Cordiner, your report has been given a 
considerable play in the press and, to the best of my knowledge, I have 
not read a single article against it. 

I have read a great many favorable editorials from all over the 
United States. I have not seen one against it. 

What is the opinion of the businessmen with whom you come into 
contact, the bankers and the people of industry with respect to the 
logic of the report, as it has been presented in the press 

Mr. Corprver. Well, they would not tell me the bad news if they 
did not agree with the committee’s report, so I qualify my reply by 
enumerating that possibility. 

But I have not had any statement from any businessman or banker, 
other than very favorable, and being somewhat alarmed—if this be 
a true exposure of the possibilities—as to why it does not get more 
attention. e 

Senator Symineron. Why have you insisted that there be no piece- 
meal adoption of your proposals in this committee report ? 

Mr. Corprner. Well, we observed at firsthand what I think was a 
piecemeal operation, havi ing to do with the doctors and the dentists— 
you gentlemen are undoubtedly familiar with that—and I found from 
my own visitations that has created somewhat of a morale problem. 

Now, early in the program we were asked to see if we could just take 
these technical people and deal with them separately from all the other 
people in uniform. 

We shortly found you could not do that, and we so reported back 
to the Secretary that you have to take a look at the whole compensation 
and motivation, and fit it in. 

That is why I have said a number of times publicly and previously 
I did not think you could do a patch job, because it is a whole lot like 
putting your finger in a balloon. You put your finger in here, and 
it projects out on the other side, and you are going to have trouble in 
some other place. I believe that it is a fundamental that you have to 
consider the whole problem, and then decide whether you are going to 
implement the whole problem. 

Senator Symineron. We have gone over the accelerated resigna- 
tions. and I read into the record earlier the rather tragic, from the 
standpoint of security, resignations of people like Captain O’Kane and 
Captain Nimitz. 

The opinion has been expressed by many reliable persons that should 
some sound legislation adjusting military pay fail to be enacted soon, 
the enlistment and reenlistment rates will considerably decrease, and 
that the problem of retaining officers among regulars and reservists, 
as well as retaining enlisted men, will become even greater. Do you 
agree with that? 

Mr. Corpinrer. Yes. Although I think the statistics that might 
well be coming through in June, July, and August, might indicate 
an upswing of reenlistment, and I think if that is true, and I have 
not seen any information on that front, it would largely be due to the 
hopes that a lot of people have out there that something is going to 
be done to make this an attractive career. 

I would say, though, if at the next session of Congress, next year, 
1958, if it is ‘then determined in the minds of these people that no 
action is going to be taken, I think you are going to see a very radical 
and great : downturn in reenlistment. 
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There would be some delay. All I am saying is there can be some 
delay, and those statistics may be misleading if you look at a short 
period. But the long trend, I think, would be down. 

Senator SyMiNeron. In other words, we would be faced with a 
paradox of steadily increasing more complex equipment, and at the 
same time having steadily decreasing capability in the people han- 
dling such equipment, as operators and maintenance people, and so 
forth. Isthat correct ? 

Mr. Corprner. That is right. 

I would also say that if you need 500,000 in training, and maybe 
another 100,000 trainers to maintain an establishment of 2.8 million 
people in uniform, with some of these far more intricate weapons that 
are coming forth presently, not yet available, that that percent of 
trainers and trainees will go up, unless you have some method of 
keeping the people in the service who have this knowledge and in- 
formation, some method of motivating them to wish to go to school 
and learn so that they can improve their pay. 

Senator Symineron. Even though you are a large producer of de- 
fense equipment, as a citizen, don’t you think it would be much better 
not to produce this equipment unless we take steps at the same time 
to have adequate training for operation and maintenance? 

Mr. Corprner. Well, that is a difficult question. I think it would 
be too bad to have the Defense Department stop reaching for every 
new and improved piece of equipment. I think the real problem here, 
though, is to have the Defense Department in a position so that they 
can staff a manning table that is planned to have people in place to 
take care of that equipment, to maintain it and operate it when it is 
delivered. 

Senator Symineton. There is no use in having the equipment if you 
cannot maintain and operate it, is there / 

Mr. Corpiner. It would be somewhat questionable, although, as I 
said earlier, I rather believe that one reason we buy so many spares 
that you see all around these different places where we visited, the 
great backlog of spares is tied directly to this question we are discuss- 
ing: They do not have the people in place to service, repair, and main- 
tain them. 

Senator Symineron. So instead of repairing the engine they just 
put in a new engine ¢ 

Mr. Corptner. Very frequently. 

Senator Symineron. From the standpoint of the cost in private 
business, it would put you out of business, would it not ? 

Mr. Corprner. That is right. 

Senator Symrneron. So that your proposal would also very much 

reduce the number of spares you had per original unit? 

Mr. Corprner. We saw it not only in connection with aviation, but 
you also see it in connection with the Navy. 

Some of this intricate gear and equipment, and I remember 2 or 3 
places, I was directly told by the people involved that the reason they 
had this extra gear standing by was that this was very recent, very 
complex radar gear. 

Senator Symineron. I do not want to belabor the point. 

Senator Stennis. Let him finish that answer. 

Senator Symineron. I am sorry; please finish that. 
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Mr. Corpinrer. They also had to have people in position and in 
training to strip this equipment down and rework it and put it back 
in operation, but they had none. So these ships were carrying extra 
equipment aboard, as any of us would, in like circumstances. 

I have no criticism there, but you certainly would not have in your 
shops in a civilian economy a lot of extra intricate machine tool 
equipment of equivalent value. You would have some maintenance 
people there to keep them running, or you would have the producer, 
as they many times do with us, take the responsibility of maintenance 
through his own shops, service shops. 

Senator Symineron. As we look at the tremendous increase in elec- 
tronic equipment, in missiles, and so forth, this problem can only get 
very much worse very rapidly unless it is faced up to now. Is that 
a fair statement ? 

Mr. Corptner. That is a fair statement, because I come back to the 
observation that if industry does its job, and if the Congress appro- 
priates the money, I would say that certainly by 10 years from now, 
most of the equipment now in place is going to be obsolete. 

You never can—when you are fighting a situation like this country 
faces, you never can come to a point where you can say that we are 
going to get a fix on this gear and equipment, and we are just going 
to duplicate from here on. 

You are always reaching for something new. 

Senator Symrneron. We have heard the term “professional serv- 
ice” used. 

Will you explain it, and tell us how it differs from the kind of serv- 
ice we now have? 

Mr. Corprner. Professional service, by that I mean a career, a group 
of career men, the majority of whom are dedicated to military serv- 
ice as their career. That is their profession. 

That is vastly different from the turnover figures and retraining we 
have been discussing in this report, or at today’s hearing. 

Some people have told me that that expression would be offensive 
to the American citizens, that we had an inherent fear about a pro- 
fessional standing armed services. I do not find that is generally 
true. 

I think that it involves a whole new concept, a different method of 
communication. 

If you are going to have this type of Military Establishment in 
a troubled world—and it will be a different location than Syria next 
year, it may be even this year, but these things will continue—then 
you have to think in terms of how can you best defend and protect this 
country with the necessity for taking immediate definitive action 
promptly. 

Then I believe that you come to the conclusion that for the longer 
future you have to have a professional career type of Military Es- 
tablishment, because time is the equation that is working against us. 

Senator Symrneton. You do believe that? 

Mr. Corprner. I personally believe that. 

Senator SymineTon. Do you think that it would in any way affect 
civilian control of the Military Establishment ? 

Mr. Corprner. No. I have thought about that many times, Senator, 
and I think that we have in this country the protection for these 
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eople who are worried about a strong, hard-hitting Military Estab- 
een permanently in place as against a volunteer or conscription 
draft operation where you train people and keep them a short time 
and then they are gone. 

Of course, the President of the United States is the civilian Com- 
mander in Chief. You have got your Secretaries and Under Secre- 
taries,. civilians appointed or recommended—not appointed, but rec- 
ommended by the executive branch, confirmed and ratified by a Sen- 
ate committee. 

You have got that balance all the time. 

You also at in this country an economy that is closely inter- 
dependent—not closely in numbers of contractors but so diverse and 
so farspread in making this gear and equipment and in doing this 
research work for the Military Establishment. You can see what 
a big percentage of the total of our gross national product it is, when 
you have a GNP of $435 billion, and you are spending $38 billion, 
$40 billion for the military, that this has to be woven in as a part of 
your growing economic structure all the time. 

Personally, I have no fear, and I cannot conceive of how there can 
be other than great good that will come to this country through a 
professional, technically proficient Military Establishment. 

Now, as I said earlier, you are bound to have retirement at the 
proper age. You want some turnover. You do not want them in 
place all the time, but our spiritual and social and economic back- 
grounds are so different that until a great educational job is done, 
and communications are carried through, it may not be completely 
understood by all people. 

But I would wager that if they were given the opportunity of a 
free choice of doing that and being ready, as against trying to have 
a so-called Reserve, or such civilian type of Military Establishment, 
with all its inefficiencies and with all its costs and, most particularly, 
with this great uncertainty, I am certain they will take this pro- 
fessional army. 

Senator Symineton. Uncertainty from what standpoint? 

Mr. Corpiner. Uncertainty that they are properly trained, and 
equipped with this striking power, because again, I repeat, time is 
working against us. 

In this kind of a situation we have today, and looking out ahead, 
time is working against us. 

Senator Symineron. You mean uncertainty that we have the se- 
curity that the people believe we have? 

Mr, Corpiner. Yes. 

Senator Symineron. I want to congratulate you, Mr. Cordiner. 
You have been one of the most forthright and intelligent witnesses it 
has ever been my privilege to listen to on the Hill. 

I believe you have done your country a good service in the many 
hours, days, months, that you and your committee have put on this 
report. 

Mr. Corpitner. Thank you. 

Senator Symrnaton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Stennis. Thank you, Senator. 

I have just a few more questions, please, Mr. Cordiner, and I want 
to add this word of commendation to you. 
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““¥on did not try to impress the committee with anything besides the 
merits of the points you had to make, and that is not always true with 
those-who come here. 

Now, if I may. point out what I think is not an objection to your re- 
port, but the soft spot in it, from a practical standpoint, you do not 

ave any recommendation to meet a situation that is in the minds of 
the Congress and in the minds of the people, that the military take too 
many men to do a job, take too many officers, and take too many en- 
listed men, and I do not know that that was within your study. 

But, as much as I may be impressed, or the average Senator may be 
impressed with the point you make, and the need for them, it is going 
to be a pretty slow proposition, I think, in the way of affirmative 
legislation and the appropriation of dollars until there is a feeling 
that something is going to be done to eliminate not just the deadwood, 
but improve the system that goes on and on in using 3 men to do the 
of 2, and I do not reflect on either one of the services in saying 
that. 

Could you offer now any suggestion on that as Citizen Cordiner, or 
as a member of the committee, or as chairman? 

Mr. Corprner. Yes. 

First, we asked the Secretary earlier in the study, at least I did per- 
sonally, whether he wished us to take a look only at pay. 

Our sphere of study was narrowed down to the question of com- 
pensation and motivation. So that rather was our bill of particulars 
when we started. 

Now, I would say you gentlemen, without taking a look at it, have 
a great opportunity if you wish to find out from the services when 
they appear before you, how beneficial this will be in terms of per- 
centage cuts in numbers of people, and they would be able to speak 
authoritatively on that front. 

Senator Srennis. Well, I was hoping for that, and I am hoping 
there will be something affirmatively coming from them on that point, 
and something that can be written into the law to go along with this 
new program that you propose. 

Mr. Corprner. You are quite right, Senator. 

We should not be suggesting this is a change, in my book as Citizen 
Cordiner, unless the Military Establishment is willing to commit itself 
in terms of numbers of people for the present striking efficiency of the 
Military Establishment. 

‘Senator Stennis. Well, I heartily agree with that, and I think we 
are at the crossroads, and have got to make a decision on that, and I 
do not mean now just to dump a lot of men out overnight, but it is 
a system that can be put into effect along with the system you propose, 
that can bring these ultimate results, and unless there is going to be a 
change in the way of handling personnel that way, your plan, I think, 
in spite of its merits would run aground and foul up, and not bring 
anything like the results that it otherwise would. 

Now, as a practical matter, what would you think of the point 
here, if we enact this legislation, of putting a $600 million limitation 
on the amount that can be spent ? 

The bookkeeping may be difficult on that, but if we put a $600 million 
limitation on the amount that can go in this special category ? 
Mr. Corprner. I think that is high, in view of the action—— 
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Senator Srennis. Well, $540 million was the figure you actually 
had in mind, but you had allowed a margin. 

Mr. Corpiner. Even that, Senator, I think, is high, in view of the 
action that the Secretary of Defense has since taken, the elimination 
of 100,000 people, and talking about a total of 300,000. 

Senator Stennis. Well, take the $540 million, 

Mr. Corpiner. At a level of 2.8 million ? 

Senator Srennis. Yes, and then reduce it. 

Mr. Corprner. I think it is perfectly proper. Personally, I think 
when you build a budget, whether it be for Federal expenditures or 
private industry, you should have a fix, something for something; you 
are going to spend this much money to get this. 

Senator Srennis. Yes. 

Mr. Corpiner. And that should be part of the formula. 

Senator Srennis. Yes. Sometimes we meet agreements that way 
by writing ceilings into a provision. It may not be so sound logically, 
but it frequently is a good device to get legislation agreed on. 

Mr. Corprner. Of course, I would be more inclined, if I might make 
a suggestion, not knowing nearly as much about the Federal Govern- 
ment as you gentlemen, I would be more inclined to suggest for your 
consideration, and for the consideration of the members of your com- 
mittee, that you might well wish to write legislation that would demand 
reports quarterly, because they have got them available, that would 
show a trend level. And it would show the numbers of people in 
these different classifications you wanted to consider, and the costs, so 
that you could get a balance at any given time. 

Senator Stennis. Well, that is a good suggestion, too. Maybe we 
might wind up with both as a ceiling to keep it from running away, and 
then a report to keep a check on just what was needed. 

On this retirement matter there, you did say that the service, as 
distinguished from industry, a young man at 17, we will say, can go 
into service, and at 37 he can retire on half pay ? 

Mr. Corprner. That is right. 

Senator Stennis. Is there any comparable place in industry that 
he can do that? 

Mr. Corpiner. Not to my knowledge. He can have the full ad- 
vantages of 20 years’ service vested with many companies, but he can- 
not, unless it is a disability retirement; if he is in good health, I am 
not familiar with any arrangement where he can start drawing a pen- 
sion. 

As I was saying to Senator Saltonstall, that is about the only plus 
that I could see in this benefit system of the Military Establishment 
against the civilian economy. 

Senator Srennis. Back just a moment to this matter about the 
$540 million. 

I do not know whether it would be so sound to write a provision in 
here that if it does not save $5 billion in 1962, the law will be re- 
pealed ; I do not think that is the way to get at it. 

But we are concerned about how would it work out toward saving 
money ; not that that is the sole guide, but it is one, and we frequently 
find that these additions are put on, and then other things come along, 
and it does not work out that way, and we do not have anyone to 
blame then, except ourselves. 
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Did you make a special study yourself of this $5 billion, and reach 
that conclusion, or is that a conclusion that was brought to you by the 
services, and you adopted it? 

Mr. Corprner. That problem was spelled up to them early in the 
study. 

We were asked to get the answers to two problems: 

What would it save, and when, for each one of the services? How 
much would it cost in total and for how long? When would the 
books balance, in other words? 

And, of course, as civilians, if we had tried to make any estimates 
in such a complicated and intricate system as the Defense Department, 
I think our error would have been very great. So we put that problem 
to the Secretaries of the three branches of the service, and I am told 
that they had some of the most proficient people on this study, and 
they submitted the figures in detail that are in this report. 

Senator Stennis. Of course, Mr. Wilson, in his letter there, points 
out, in one of those paragraphs there, that these estimated savings are 
not facts, nor actualities, and would depend upon the conditions under 
which they were operating. 

Frankly, I think it is unfortunate that this figure of $5 billion in 
savings got out and was bandied around, and even to the extent that 
the Governors passed a resolution stating it as a fact, that it would 
save $5 billion by 1962, annually by 1962, and therefore got the mat- 
ter misunderstood somewhat, and piled on the doorstep of the Con- 
gress the accusation that they were just dragging their feet, and could 
save $5 billion if we would implement it. 

There is a lot of misunderstanding, but I see what you 

Mr. Corprner. May I say at that point, Senator, if I were you 
gentlemen, I would not detract, I would not withdraw from the in- 
sistence that those savings can and should be made and should be 
reported. 

Senator Stennis. Yes. 

Well, what I was coming to is, we are going to call on the military, 
the services, the Department of Defense, to come in with the proof 
on how it will apply and how they are going to do it, and then very 
definitely what kind of pattern are they going to lay down to do it, 
and get a committal—I do not know to what extent we might write 
something into the law. 

There are many things you cannot cover by statute. It is left to 
the discretion of the administration, although I believe there will be 
great savings if your system is carried out. 

I do not think it is just correct to say that will save $5 billion per 
annum, and I know you did not intend to say that. 

There is one thing that has concerned me about this matter. The 
whole plan is to get some sound way of inducing men to stay in the 
service and, at the same time, it goes on here, and as to a part of the 
group that have already retired, have already retired now, not these 
potential retirements, but at the time, it goes on, and to increase those 
payments. 

How do you consider that in connection with your report? 

Mr. Corptner. That is one of the weakest things in the report, and 
I find it very difficult to try to make it consistent with the other parts 
of the report. 
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When we were doing research on it, we found, to the best of our 
knowledge that all recent legislation passed by the Senate and the 
House, that you had consistently included that provision to hold them 
harmless, or however you wish to describe it. If it had not been for 
the fact that this, as nearly as we could observe, had been your pro- 
cedure, the procedure of Congress, I do not think we would have come 
forward with that recommendation. Because, frankly, there was con- 
siderable difference of opinion among the members of the Committee 
when we discussed this, and it was only for the reason that we did 
not wish to introduce some new or different recommendation from 
what had been the practice of the Congress, that you find this recom- 
mendation included. 

Senator Srennis. Well, you certainly do not recommend it then as 
a part of your primary plan ? 

Mr. Corprner. No, sir. 

Senator Srennis. Because it has no—— 

Mr. Corptner. I am speaking again for Cordiner. 

Senator Stennis. Yes. 

Mr. Corptner. Because I want to remind you that everything that 
is in this report is unanimous; it is a unanimous report of all mem- 
bers, so I have no right to say that the other members, not being here 
present, would strike that out. 

Senator Srennis. Well, I can appreciate the situation where you 
want to get unanimity in a report and, at the same time, each man 
has his own private opinion. But I think that detracts greatly from 
the forceful logic of your program. 

Mr. Corprner. It is the weakest thing we have in the report; I ad- 
mit that. 

Senator Srennis. It is not a weak link in a chain; it is just not in 
the chain, as I see it; it is an addendum. 

It is contrary in philosophy and logic to your primary plan. 

So you really do not approve of that yourselfi—personally, I mean, 
as an individual ? 

Mr. Corprner. Personally, as Bill Fechteler and others here re- 
member, I found it very difficult to have that included on the basis 
of logic with our other teachings in our report, or what we advocated. 
I went along with the Committee, though. I want to have it under- 
stood that I did not come up with a minority report. 

Senator Stennis. I understand that. 

Mr. Corpiner. I was greatly influenced by what you gentlemen had 
done in the past. 

Senator Srennis. Yes. 

We will go into that phase of it, and see if it is justified on that 
basis. 

But you have got it, or it got in the report for reasons outside of 
your primary logic; you are retaining them in the service. 

Mr. Corpiner. Outside of logic; that is right. 

Senator Srennis. Here is something I do not know whether you 
can answer right off, or not, but Admiral Fechteler, or some of your 
aides can. 

You talk about the man who gets out here and flies a B-52 or these 
fighter planes and all, and hazards and everything, long hours. 

Say he is a major now, or a lieutenant colonel out on duty in Turkey 
or somewhere. 
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Well, maybe that is not a good illustration because foreign service 
comes in there. He has one of the hard flying jobs here in the United 
States; his pay is the same as a man who is at a desk job, and does this 
weekend flying? 

Admiral Frecureter. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. It is the same. 

What is the justification for that, Admiral? You are an ex- 
perienced military man; what is your explanation on that? 

Admiral Frcureter. Well, the question is whether the man at the 
desk job should receive hazardous duty pay the same as the man who 
is attached to a combat wing. That is the question ? 

Senator Stennis. Yes. 

Admiral Frcutetrer. The experience over the years has been that 
the man at the desk job must maintain his flight proficiency, and they 
do that. There are very stringent rules as to the number of hours 
they have to fly. 

enator Stennis. Yes, I understand that. 

Admiral Fecureter. And if you are going to require him to main- 
tain his proficiency, then he is entitled to the hazardous duty pay 
that goes with it. That is the philosophy behind it. 

Senator Stennis. I would say you could agree that he is entitled 
to some pay, some additional pay, but not as much as this man who 
is out here on the hard run. I can see where maybe it will average 
out in a period of years, because maybe next year this man at the desk 
will be out here on this hard task, and the other gentleman out in 
the open now will be at the desk. 

Here is one thing: By the way, there is a young man talking about 
this going out of the service. A young man I have known a great 
number of years, and have the most confidence in, was in my office not 
too long ago. 

He is a jet flyer, and he said he was getting out because they just 
did not give him enough to do; they just had too many pilots for the 
number of bombers or fighters, or whatever it was he was flying, and 
he was just tired of standing around. 

Do you have any comment on that? Did you run across anything of 
that kind ? 

Mr. Corprner. I did not see much evidence of that where I went. 
Maybe I did not personally go to the right places. 

Senator Srennis. Well, he had been on duty here in the United 
States, I think, most of the time, and he was a jet pilot, and that was 
his report. 

Admiral Fecuterer. Mr. Chairman, if I may venture to answer 
your question 

Senator Srennis. If you wish to say something on that, Admiral, 
you may. 

Admiral Frcuteer. Yes, sir. 

It is entirely possible that this young man’s experience is directly 
related to the same thing which General LeMay told us out in SAC. 
He said that if he coal get the degree of competency in his main- 
tenance crews, he would have 614 additional B-47 wings in the air. 

Now, I venture the possibility that this young man is attached to a 
wing in which many of the planes are grounded through lack of 
proper maintenance, and they have this backlog of pilots there ready 





to fly them, but they have not got any planes to fly. 
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Senator Srennis. Well, he said they just had too many pilots, was 
the way he put it, and he had been waiting around, standing around, 
He aah been a regular flier now, at times, but it just got to where 
there were too many of them. 

Admiral Fecureter. Well, it may be so. 

Senator Srennis. Anyway, on this longevity, I agree here we are 
trying to get a substitute, either partial or total, for it. But when 
you abolish longevity here for your officers and your enlisted men, 
I do not know, I was impressed with what you said, either in or out, 
it was not a hybrid, you either had to take it or leave it. 

But it has been used as kind of an equalizer of the uncertainties and 
inequities, and all of the problems. 

You are going overboard now for the idea of the boards passing 
on all these men, and he has not got a chance to ever inch forward 
unless some board approves it. 

Now, taking the other side of it for the moment, what do you say 
to this ¢ 

Mr. Corprner. We are really going for the incentive system, the 
measurement system of a man rather than the averages. 

You see, if you continue this longevity, and that has happened too 
frequently, you really gear the front runner—the fellow you want to 
keep—to the average pace of the slowest group.. And that is what is 
going on in the Defense Department now. 

Furthermore, on a lot of these easy-to-acquire skills, as I said in my 
report, you do not have this problem. I am talking about truck- 
drivers and cooks and so forth, where you are getting enough 
reenlistments, unless you can divert some of these people who have 
good I. Q.’s, a good intelligence, to go into these more difficult-to-learn 
trades, as technicians. 

Now, what this Committee is proposing by way of a basic funda- 
mental change is that you inspire and motivate and reward a man 
to learn the difficult things to do. : 

This is no different from what goes on in competitive enterprise, 
the competitive enterprise system, all the time. 

Senator Srennis. I appreciate that, but what kind of -assurance 
do you get from the services of their system of letting everything be 

assed on by the boards, and give the individual attention’ on that 
asis ? 

Mr. Corvrner. Well, now, here, whether you have got a board or 
one individual, may times you have a man’s boss, whether it be a fore- 
man down on the line in the shop, or whether he be the president, you 
finally come down to a measurement of the proficiency of the man 
and what he has produced, and you either advance him, retain him,.or 
get rid of him. 

That is all we are saying here. 

Senator Srennis. How does that work in your private industry? 

Mr. Corptner. Just exactly the same way. 

Senator Srennis. Does it give you very much trouble? 

Mr. Corprner. No. 

Senator Stennis. You get trained men to pass on the others; is 
that correct ¢ 

Mr. Corptner. No. We go even further than that. We do not 
have in the General Electric Co. a committee system. We used to 
have. We do not believe in it. 
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We have a written position guide, every one of my associates, in- 
cluding myself. Ihave one for the board of directors. 

I have a 414-page document which tells me what is my authority, 
ae accountability, and how I am going to be measured. 

know this, they also tell me how much I am going to get paid, 
within this bracket, from 100 to 135 percent. 

Now, normally, we get the man’s boss to review his performance 
against this written position guide twice a year. He has authority 
to continue the man, to replace him, or to reward him, as long as he 
stays on this ingrade arrangement. 

Now, we used to have, as many companies still have, committees. 
Some fellow would remotely consider the question of salaries and 
looked at a lot of figures, and then he would decide he would either 
pass a man or not; we have narrowed it right down to the man to 
whom he reports, and, in turn, his boss’ boss, 1 over 1; those 2 fellows 
perform. 

I think that you finally have to get to a program where the decision 
on compensation is made by the man closest to the individual affected. 

Senator Stennis. Yes. 

Mr. Corptner. It works very well in our shop. 

Senator Stennis. I want to raise a point now for the record here 
for the services, for their attention, and I certainly hope that they will 
come forward with a detailed explanation of how they expect to 
handle this matter, if this legislation is enacted. 

Now, you have a reserve retention plan here that has not been 
touched on much, that is in your program here, whereby these Re- 
serve officers—does that contemplate they will be retained for only 
12 or 14 years, or something of that kind ? 

Mr. Corptner. They have no assurance any more than the regular 
non-Reserve man that they are going to be retained for any particular 
period of time, as we are proposing, except on performance. 

Yet it could well be that a number of them will not be permitted to 
rene their 20 years, or 30 years, and thereby go on the retired 
payroll. 

Senator Stennis. Was this proposed as a partial substitute for 
retirement, that it, some retirement consideration ? 

Mr. Corptner. Yes, it was; because the provision there is that for 
each year’s active service they get 1 month’s pay, with a maximum, 
or not more than 2 years, or 24 months, that is, severance. 

Senator Stennis. If they retire before 20 years’ service or 30 years 
service ¢ 

Mr. Corprner. Two months’ pay for each year of service, with not 
more than a total of 2 years of pay. 

Senator Stennis. Two months’ pay? 

Mr. Corptnrr. Two months’ pay for each year of service. 

Senator Stennis. Not to exceed 24 months? 

Mr. Corprner. That is right. 

Senator Stennis. And that is provided that they are 

Mr. Corprtner. Removed from the payroll. 

Senator Stennis. Before they have served 20 years? 

Mr. Corprner. That is right, and that would be equally true whether 
they are reservists or whether they are regular permanent men in the 
military service. It already exists for regulars. 
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Senator Srennis. How would that work now for a man who has 
served 18 years ? 

Colonel Benave. Under existing law, Senator, a regular who has 
completed 18 years of service, but who is passed over for further pro- 
motion, can be retained, and is retained in service until he completes 
20 years of service. 

In the case of the Reserve officer on active duty, the policy of the 
Department (it is a policy rather than law) is that a reservist who 
has completed 18 years of service will be retained until he has com- 
pleted 20 years of service. 

There are certain exceptions to it, based on cases, perhaps, of re- 
moval because of disciplinary reasons, courts-martial, that sort of 
thing, but the general rule is he is retained for 20 years. 

Senator Stennis. I see. 

Senator Symrneron. Mr. Chairman, may we have the Colonel 
identify himself ? 

Colonel Brenapr. I am Lt. Col. Leo Benade, and I have been the 
Deputy Staff Director. 

Senator Stennis. Thank you. 

What about the fellow who served 18 years, and suppose he wants 
to sever his connections; can he do it and get this 2 years’ pay under 
the Cordiner plan ? 

Colonel Benapr. He can only be paid for periods of service, Senator, 
that he has completed. 

If he desires to break the contract and go out of service for his own 
convenience, he would not be paid. 

Senator Stennis. Allright. That is what I wanted to know. 

You mention your 4,000 pilots, Mr. Cordiner, as you mentioned this 
morning, left in fiscal year 1955. 

Now, that fiscal year 1955 closed June 30, 1955. 

Mr. Corptner. That is right. 

Senator Stennis. And this is August 1957. 

Could we not get this brought up to date and see how that com- 
pares at the present time ? 

Mr. Corprner. That isa very good question. 

Will you bring that up to date, Colonel ? 

Colonel Keck. Yes, sir. 

Senator Srennis. For fiscal year 1956; I do not know whether you 
could do it for fiscal year 1957, but you might try to see if you cannot 
get these figures right up to date. They would be more helpful. 

Mr. Corptner. We will do that. 

(Subsequent to the hearing on August 21, 1957, the following was 
submitted from Cordiner Committee files :) 


Terminations of active duty among pilots, fiscal years 1956 and 1957 


Total Army Navy Marine Air Force 








Corps 
teat anniek biases, a athena ch shpeecind tenella dpiene 
Fiscal year 1906..............-...] 3, 878 104 1, 116 | 417 2, 241 
| 


Fiscal year 1987_................-| 4, 302 217 1, 040 | 566 2, 479 


Senator Stennis. I thought of this. I was very much surprised 
at your report here as to what you found out from these lieutenants 
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and captains, that the way to keep them in the service is to increase 
the pay of the lieutenant colonels, and the colonels. 

I believe there will be a good many stubborn minds on that, I believe, 
on the committee, although I have not discussed it with anyone that 
I can recall. 

You say that your contact with them yourself brought these re- 
sponses from these young officers ? 

Mr. Corprner. Yes. 

Here is a more recent one since we wrote the report. The colonel 
has just given this to me, from the Army, which says that of 200 
younger officers questioned, 6 out of 10 felt that under present pay 
scales they could do better in civilian life now. 

Seventy-seven percent felt that they would be better off 5 years 
from now. That was the point I was trying to make, they are looking 
out ahead. 

Under the Cordiner proposals, twice as many obligated tour sec- 
ond lieutenants indicated they would be better off in service within 
5 years, if they stayed. They have confidence, you see, that they can 
progress. Seventy felt that they would do as well or better in service 
during a 30-year career under the Cordiner pay scale. 

Army field opinion indicates a substantial pay increase in the senior 
grades will serve to make the overall military career more attractive 
to younger officers. 

I had not seen this until it was just presented—Yes, I had, too, but 
it was a most recent survey, and here is what I found from personal 
experience in talking to groups of young officers alone, and no senior 
officer being present, Navy, Air Force, Army, Marines. 

I can recall of no single instance where an ensign, a lieutenant junior 
grade, or a second lieutenant or a first lieutenant, complained to me 
about his pay scale. 

He might complain about a lot of other things, like housing situa- 
tions, like being away from home too much, and so forth, on extended 
tours, but practically all of them that got talking about this thing 
said, “What is the future? Why do we stay around here when we 
can do so much better in civilian life?” 

Senator Stennis. Well, he doubtless was thinking that when he 
quit and started out he would be starting out anew, and he knew he 
would not be a house-afire right then, but I would think that these 
young fellows were thinking in terms of increased pay at their grade 
level when they see men their age around them maybe making more 
than they are back home. 

I mean, I still do not understand, although I appreciate very much 
your giving us this report. 

Mr. Corprner. Let me just illustrate it this way, further. 

You take a first lieutenant. His present basic pay—this is his basic 
pay only—a first lieutenant is $335, and if, in addition to that, if he is 
on hazardous duty, it is $150 and quarters allowance, and subsistence. 

This gentleman can presently be getting $670 a month, if he is 
that kind of an individual. ; sei 

Now, when we at General Electric recruit college graduates—and 
this, I think, is very important—when we recruit college graduates 
with technical degrees—bachelor degrees I am talking about, not 
master, or doctor, but bachelor degrees—they are about this fellow’s 
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age, not much difference; maybe he is a couple of years older, but not 
much more than that. They are both in their early or middle twenties. 
~~ going rate of recruitment is $464 a month, and we are getting 
them. 

Senator Stennis. That is, the lieutenants and the captains. 

Mr. Corprner. No; I am talking about a technical graduate, our 
going rate, to have them go to work for the General Electric Co. And 
we have to pay competitive rates, or we would not be getting them. 
Somebody else would be getting them. 

So I call your attention to the fact that this gentleman as a iueu- 
tenant is getting $627. 

Now, as to this technical graduate who comes aboard with us at 
General Electric and takes 8 years’ training which we are gomg to 
give him. When he gets through with it, ‘he will not have, at the 
end of that period, been getting $627, wor king for General Electric. 

So that in our studies—and that is not peculiar to General Electric— 
we found in these three lower grades of second lieutenant, first lieu- 
tenant, and captain, O-1, O-2, and O-3, that the question of present 
compensation is not the issue, against what industry is offering. 

Senator Srennis. Well, this $627 pay now is your total compensa- 
tion with hazard pay ? 

Mr. Corptner. That is what I said. But if you follow—I thought 
what your question was—maybe I misunderstood you—I thought you 
said about these young pilots. That misled me, because if this fellow 
is a pilot, he is on hazard pay. Am I right in that? 

Senator Stennis. Yes. 

Mr. Corpitner. And that is why I carried it on through the $627. 

Senator Stennis. Well, that is just what we call a ground captain 
in the Air Force or the Army, he is receiving $458; is he not? 

Mr. Corprner. That is proposed, $458 ; yes. 

Senator Srennis. $458. 

Mr. Corptner. That is his basic pay. 

Senator Stennis. Yes. 

Mr. Corpiner. Again, if he were a pilot, he would be getting, under 
this proposal, $803. 

Senator Stennis. But leaving out the pilots, you have got to keep 
some men of the type you want besides pilots. He would be only 
getting $458, and of course, the lieutenants are less than that, and you 
do not propose to give them any inducement to stay now, under the 
Cordiner report except in future years when they get to be majors or 
lieutenant colonels. 

Mr. Corpiner. I would remind you of this: If you would follow over 
to the next column, to the right on that same sheet you are looking at 
and talking about; this captain, who is not on hazardous duty, you see 
he is getting $603. That is for quarters allowances and subsistence, 
so he is getting $603; or going down to this first lieutenant I was talk- 
ing about a moment ago, “this "lieutenant. who is not on hazardous duty, 
he.is getting $477 a month, and we did not find that those rates, either 
in fact, or:in attitude of these thousands of young officers we talked to 
individually and separately was the problem. 

Senator Symineron. Would the Chair yield for one observation 
there ¢ 

Senator Srennis. Certainly. 
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Senator Symrneron. Mr. Chairman, knowing something about cur- 
rent incomes, I would say Mr. Cordiner is entirely correct that the 
figures given, even without hazard pay are equal to, if not above, what 
military of the ranks referred to might get if they were outside. 

You said $464, did you not, was your base for technical graduates 
at General Electric? 

Mr. Corvrner. That is right. This is from memory. 

I think we pay about $415, or $420 for liberal arts graduates. 

Senator Symineton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Stennis. Thank you. 

Well, we will make further study of that, and go into that. 

This Cordiner report does not touch then on the so-called cost-of- 
living formula ? 

Mr. Corptner. No. 

Senator Srennis. Or anything like that? 

Mr. Corprner. We spent an awful lot of time, Senator, talking about. 
that, and exploring it, and decided against it, because I think if you 
begin to build in a cost-of-living factor across too many areas of the 
economy, you have got built-in inflation in itself. 

Senator Stennis. Whatever you would do about that would be an 
additional formula to the Cordiner report formula? 

Mr. Corprner. Right. 

I think that formula is up to date as of now, 1957. Those are our 
recommendations, irrespective of what you gentlemen decide to do, and 
if you do do something to implement some of these recommendations, 
I think that the Defense Department has to continually keep review- 
ing and evaluating this situation. 

I would say to you that 3 to 4 years from now this may be completely 
out of date. 

Senator Stennis. I am surprised that you would say that. You are 
recommending a basic fundamental change here—— 

Mr. Corprner. That is right. 

Senator Stennis (continuing). To abolish everything we have had 
since the War of 1812, and launch out on a new plan. 

Mr. Corprner. That is right. 

Senator Stennis. And I have been impressed with it. Why will it 
not be in date 5 years from now, the basic principles of it? 

Mr. Corprner. The basic principles will be all right, but the num- 
bers may not be all right, because it will depend on what happens to 
the economy. 

Senator Stennis. Yes. 

Mr. Corprner. These young gentlemen, unless there is—unless they 
are put in there by conscription or what amounts to force, they have 
got a choice to go elsewhere and do other things. 

Senator Stennis. Well, you will stand by these basic recommenda- 
tions, though, as being oe on through a number of years? 

Mr. CorprnEr. I would say 

Senator Stennis. A sound system,, leaving out the figures now ? 

Mr. Corptner. Oh, yes. The principles here involved, absolutely, I 
am not detracting at all from the principles. I am just saying that 
the numbers may not be right some years hence. 

Senator Stennis. I will tell you; I noticed several times that some 
outstanding personality, a man with a great deal of ability is used, and 
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therefore, to the discredit of the retirement system of our military 
men. 

I am not going to use a personality now, but I will tell you over the 
years of depression, of war and peace, war and postwar, and every- 
thing else, it has been worth a great deal to any general who is retiring 
now, I think, to have had the Gevemneah insure that. when he became 
ill, or became totally disabled, or partially disabled, there would be an 
undergirding for him in the form of retirement pay, and everything 
would be taken care of, and that is worth a whole lot to a man who is 
in the service. 

As I say, that applied during the hard years, and the easy years, too, 
and then to come on now and retire and have a permanent guaranty 
from the Government itself, which is about the best, you could have, 
say, for $8,000 or $9,000 or $10,000 assured income, that is pretty nice, 
even when a depression comes, or anything else, and that guarantees 
that. 

The fact that some individuals could have gotten a great deal more, 
does not detract from it one bit to me, as a basic underwriting of these 
professional men. 

I think they are entitled to it, but I do not think it ought to be so 
greatly discredited. 

I think it is one of the most attractive parts of the service, too. 

I want to emphasize, too, that I still believe that one of the great 
inducements and attainments for these young men to look to is the 
honor of wearing a star, being a general officer, and I think that ought 
to be exalted and magnified at every turn. 

That is why I say I think we have too many of them. It cheapened 
the rank to have too many. 

But I am sure you have not done anything or said anything either 
to detract from the value of those intangibles, or done anything else. 

But I think you certainly have hit at the vital spots here of some- 
thing we have got to do long-range, vital, essential, long-range mil- 
itary program. 

| was very much interested in what you said about a professional 
army, a professional service. I am not afraid of it, as are some others. 

I think the age we live in is demanding it. It is no longer a choice 
very much. We must do it. 

Without raising any false hopes, now, in anyone’s mind that might 
be reading what you say here, you think then that in the course of 
some years, it would be possible to abolish the draft entirely; is that 
your opinion ¢ 

Mr. Corptner. I do, yes. That is a personal opinion. 

Senator Stennis. | know that. 

Mr. Corptner. That is right. I think that whether you do or not, 
whether you do anything on this front—speaking again, as a private 
citizen—I do not think that the American people, the mothers, 
fathers, and wives, are going to accept conscription as a way of life 
in the United States, even in a troubled world. I think it will become 
a very hot political issue, and I would prophesy that that will happen 
as early as 1960. 

Senator Stennis. Well, I think that that is a serious challenge to 
the military and to the Congress, too, to be certain that we will keep 
the people informed, and let them know of the necessity of these 
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matters, and I would like to think that we could abolish the draft 
by 1960. 

I doubt it myself, but you have made more of a study of it than 
IT have. But I want to be certain that you do include as part of your 
thinking the idea that this is a way, and a sound way, to reach the 
point where we will not have to have the draft ? 

Mr. Corvrner. That is right, to have a technically proficient Mil- 
itary Establishment, or profession. 

Again, I want to call your attention to the fact that the committee 
was not asked to study the draft issue. 

Senator Stennis. No. 

Mr, Corprner. This is just a personal observation, in reply to your 
question. 

Senator Srennis. It is valuable, and it has a bearing, and I think 
it will be considered by the committee. I know that I would give 
weight to it. I think. though, to do more than just adopt these pro- 
visions—we will have to do something more in order to lead to the 
abolition of the draft. 

Is there anything else you want to say, Mr. Cordiner? 

Mr. Corptner. No, except I would like to say thank you to all of 
you for your great patience, your understanding. 

I stand ready and available to return if you so elect at a later date, 
and I consider that this has been an invigorating experience to me. 

I hope I have been vocal enough to answer your questions, If not, 
I will come back another day. 

Senator Stennis. You certainly have answered them, and we want 
to thank you again for this work, and for being so willing to come 
here and being so very willing to answer questions. 

You have been quite helpful indeed, and under the exigencies of 
the situation here, I do not know whether we would be able to have 
any more hearings, but I am certainly glad we did have a chance to 
hear you fully today, and it has been mentioned that we may want 
you back, and in the course of time I hope that we have full hearings 
from the Department of Defense, and get all the facts and proof from 
any source. 

Admiral Fechteler, did you have some particular point you wanted 
to make at this time? 

Admiral Fecuteter. No, sir. Thank you very much. 

Senator Srennis. Senator Symington, did you have something 
further ? 

Senator Symrneron. Mr. Chairman, just two things: 

First, you said we would not have any more hearings. You meant, 
I am sure, any more hearings this session ? 

Senator Stennis. Yes, during the current session of the Congress. 
We will have plenty of hearings later. 

Senator Symineton. Secondly, as I understand it, the Army 
dropped from around 11,000 a month in the draft, to around 7,000, 
and if they are going to lay off 100,000 people, that would be 84,000 a 
year, an average of 7,000 a month. 

If they are going to lay off 200,000 more, in accordance with reports 
in the paper, and if this implementation of the major recommenda- 
tions in this report made people who are left more anxious to stay, 
then T do not think there should be much question, Mr. Cordiner, about 
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the elimination of conscription, based on the figures themselves, as I 
have just worked them out here; is that right? 

Mr. Corprner. It seems so to me. 

Senator Symineton. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Stennis. Well, now, you gentlemen want a chance to cor- 
rect the record here. I want to expr -essly thank Mr. Braswell, of the 
staff, even on the first day, for the very fine work he has done on this 
matter. 

Mr. Braswell will be available for contacting about correcting the 
record and getting it back. 

Well, if there is nothing further, we will take a recess, subject to 
the call of the Chair. 

(Whereupon, at 5:30 p. m., the hearing was adjourned, subject to 
the call of the Chair.) 
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